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‘Claims Association Program a 


Comprehensive Treatise 
RAISEH for the work of President Cecil G. Rice 
‘Kk will undoubtedly be forthcoming from the Claims 
men generally for the great amount of work and thought 
given to the planning of the Claims Association pro- 
gram when there has been time to digest the papers 
This 


plete review of the proceedings, though the unusual 


volume of matter made necessary a more rigid boiling 


down process than would ordinarily be followed with 
papers of equal value. The report herein will give the 
reader the meat of the papers and proceedings, and the 
expansion of ideas expressed can then be studied fur- 
ther with the later publication of the verbatim report 
by the association. 

From what is recorded in this claims issue, it will 
be seen that President Rice’s program comprises a truly 
comprehensive treatise of present-day problems of the 
claims department. It is replete with ideas and sug- 


gestions to help claim agents in developing and improv- 


ing the claims work of their own companies. There 
is also food for thought which gives direction to any 
undertaking toward joint. action in securing needed 
state-wide and nation-wide reforms to eliminate bad 
conditions that add seriously to local claims costs but 
are beyond the reach of the individual company to 


correct. The convention work forms the foundation for 
‘a real advancement in the art of handling claims gen- 


erally. Some idea of the personal effort contributed by 
Mr. Rice may be gained from the knowledge that the 
program comprised fifty papers and addresses for 
which he outlined the themes and picked competent 
authors and speakers, practically 100 per cent of whom 
responded. In addition, the interest aroused in the 


meeting beforehand inspired the largest attendance in 


the history of the Claims Association. 


A Secretary in Common 


- Will Help Association Activities 
OTH the Accountants’ Association and the Claims 
Association took action at Chicago which should 


‘materially assist them in their own operations, as well 


as aid their relations to the parent association and to 


their two sister associations. 


The action referred to 


was the election, by each of them, of J. W. Welsh as 


_ secretary. 


For some time the American Association 


secretary has also served the Transportation & Traffic 


present action makes it unanimous. 


and the Engineering Associations as secretary. The 
It was taken at the 


Tequest of the American Association Executive Com- 
mittee, which has, particularly during the operation of 
the association since its reorganization last year, appre- 


lated what good can come from a secretarial office com- 
1 to all the associations. 
The two associations concerned will find, surely, that 


+ 


/ 


they have acted wisely in taking advantage of head- 
quarters facilities for their secretarial work, rather 
than “going it alone.” The very machinery available is 
enough in itself to warrant the step. But more impor- 
tant, and this is where the industry as a whole is most 
concerned, the new arrangement automatically pro- 
vides for that co-ordination of work of the five associa- 
tions so eminently desirable for the associations’ most 
useful services. Under the new constitution the public 
policy committee is charged with the duty of passing on 
the policies of inter-association activities and is held 
responsible to the parent association for questions of 
policy which may be involved in the activities of the 
affiliated associations. The result cannot be other than 
that the work of this committee will be made easier 
and more effective with .but one secretary. 

All of which points to a more virile and useful associ- 
ation activity for the benefit of the industry. 


Claims Men Believe 
Prevention Is Better than Cure 


ODERN medical science is based on the theory that 
it is better to prevent the spread of disease by the 
adoption of sanitary methods, antitoxin and aseptic treat- 
ment rather than to permit disease to be contracted 
and then attempt to drive it out of the patient’s system. 
It was undoubtedly the same theory which impelled 
the Claims Association this year to change its consti- 
tution so that the purposes of the organization could 
be better stated in the light of present conditions and 
practice. The former constitution was adopted in 1906, 
when the objects of the association were considered 
those of bringing together the members of electric rail- 
way claims departments “for the interchange of ideas 
and to promote the mutual protection of such companies 
from fraudulent claims.” Actually, the association out- 
grew this somewhat limited scope a number of years 
ago, and the activity of practically all the members of 
the association as well as of the association itself has 
been much more to prevent the occurrence of accidents, 
the discouraging of unreasonable claims and the proper 
adjustment of claims actually owed, rather than simply 
the protection of railways from fraudulent claims. 
Work along these lines promises to be a tremendous: 
benefit to electric railway companies, entirely apart 
from the great direct monetary saving in the cost of 
prevention over the cost of defending suits and paying 
damages which should result. In the first place, the 
number of suits will be greatly reduced, so that it will 
be far easier to separate the honest ones from the dis- 
honest ones. In the second place the public, including 
courts and juries, will realize that the companies are 
doing everything which they possibly can think of doing 
to avoid accidents. This should improve their standing 


- both in court and in public opinion, so that the damages 


as set by juries or claimed as the result of casualties 
should more nearly approximate what is a reasonable 
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amount. Finally, the number of those injured in rail- 
way accidents both through their own negligence and 
that of the company should be greatly reduced. This 
of itself is a great gain because whether a person is 
injured through his own carelessness and receives no 
compensation or is injured through a railway’s negli- 
gence and receives compensation, he would much prefer 
to be whole, and the reduction of the number of such 
persons should greatly reduce the number of those in 
any community with grievances against the company. 

Altogether the change made by the Claims Associa- 
tion in its constitution is a wise one and should stimulate 
that organization to even better future service. 


Electric Railway Men Are 
Eligible to Join the A.S.M.I. 


T ITS annual convention, held in Cleveland during 
{(\ the week of Oct. 2, the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements voted to amend its constitu- 
tion so as to permit engineers employed by public 
utilities to hold the grade of active membership. This 
action is highly commendable and can have no other 
effect than to be to the mutual advantage of the society 
and the engineers concerned. The municipal engineers 
and those employed by public utility corporations have 
many problems in common. The scope of activity of the 
engineer for a utility company is very largely along 
lines which overlap the field covered by the municipal 
engineer and frequently calls for the closest kind of 
co-operation with the latter. Both are community 
builders and the action of the society should result in 
fostering a better relationship between these two classes 
of engineers, something which is greatly to be desired. 
The society will profit through being able to make use 
of the additional engineering talent which will now be 
available for its specifications committees, and the util- 
ity engineer, as well as the corporation by which he is 
employed, will profit through the broadening of his 
field of activity and through the representation he will 
have on matters which vitally concern public utilities. 


The Spirit of Research 
Is Commended by Mr. McCants 


N A VALUABLE paper contributed to the discussion. 

of the report of the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion committee on personnel and training of transpor- 
tation department employees, read at the Chicago con- 
vention, M. McCants, assistant general manager Market 
Street Railway, San Francisco, said some rather un- 
usual things on the subjects covered by this committee 
report. He disclosed in a general but helpful way some 
details of what the San Francisco company has been 
doing to improve the characteristics of its employees 
and to reduce labor turnover. In general, Mr. McCants 
approved heartily of the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the personnel committee, but above all he com- 
mended the underlying spirit of research which the 
report illustrated. He showed in his contribution that 
his company is maintaining a research attitude toward 
the live problems of the electric railway business. In 
fact, the way in which it has tackled the job of improv- 
ing its methods of selecting and training employees 
shows the real scientific spirit. This sort of thing is 
expected in a college or scientific society; it is compara- 
tively rare in the transportation field. 

The committee on personnel and training had hoped 
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to do some actual experimental work during the past 
year, in applying so-called psychological tests to selected 
groups of employees and applicants for employment, 
analogous in a way to the research which the American 
Bureau of Welding committee on welded rail joints will — 
make during the coming year with the support of the | 
American Association. The association did not see its 
way clear to finance the psychological tests last year, 
but it is to be hoped that such support will be forth- 
coming soon. The association has made a good start 
in appropriating money for the rail-joint tests. It is 
important to have information as to the best method 
of track construction, particularly of joint construction. | 
By the same token, electric railways need the best pos-— 
sible information as to-their prospective and present. 
employees. Mr. McCants showed that research is neces- 
sary to secure such, and his company, among others, is 
making research in this direction. This reinforces in a 
practical way the recommendations of the committee. 


Data Show A. E. S. C. 
to Be a Going Concern 


HE fact that the American Engineering Standards 

Committee is already beginning to exert a potent 
influence in industry is indicated by the facts that 
twenty-four standards of various grades have already 
been approved and that 106 projects are now before 
the committee in different stages of completion. Of 
the latter a dozen were initiated by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Engineering Association and electric rail- 
way engineers are interested in a number of projects’ 
emanating from other bodies. All of the Engineering 
Association projects are in the stage of progress next 
to the last; that is, they are “proposed standards sub- 
mitted for adoption.” This means that unless some- 
thing unforeseen develops they will become standards | 
within a short time. It will be encouraging to those 
who are anxious to get some actual transportation stan- 
dards into force to realize that there is not to be a 
lot of red tape to be unwound before the standards have 
a chance to show their effectiveness. 

The coming calendar year is an important one in > 
connection with the putting through of American stan- 
dards, because until Dec. 31, 1923, standards which are — 
accepted by recognized organizations can skip all pre- 
liminary stages of progress and go at once to grade 6, 
the one in which the Engineering Association standards 
are now found. It behooves every technical committee 
of the Engineering Association, therefore, to round up 
its standardization work so that all propositions which 
can be put into acceptable form during 1923 may be 
submitted to the A. E. 8. C. This may mean some 
tedious and strenuous work on the part of some com- 
mittees, but it ought to be done in the interests of 
general economy of later efforts. The standardization 
work of the association so far submitted has been com- 
mendable and apparently is going through. 

Discussion at the Chicago convention showed a dis- 
inclination to attack any new problems in standardiza- 
tion that would later have to be solved from the begin- 
ning under the auspices of the standards committee, 
but the situation is entirely different with standards 
already practically complete. Some of these need but 
a few finishing touches, while others will require a lot 
of work. Whatever they need they ought to have in the 
way of effort to finish them. Later it may take years 
to accomplish what can now be done in a few months. 
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‘Holding Company and $114,211,634 


of Securities to Be Wiped Out © 


| / HE storm clouds that threatened receivership for 


the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New 


|| York, apparently have been lifted. Action is still pend- 
| ing from one source looking toward the appointment of 
| a receiver for the company, but it is not expected that 
| the court will take cognizance of this plea, particularly 


under the present circumstances. The latest augury of 


| good in the company’s favor is the plan advanced by the 


bondholders of the Interborough Consolidated Corpora- 


| tion, the holding company, calling for the elimination of 


all the securities of that company. The consummation 
of this plan is expected to prevent disintegration of the 
system. Under it there will be eliminated all of the 
$63,808,000 of 43 per cent Interborough-Consolidated 


bonds, all of the $45,740,500 of preferred stock of that 


company and all the common stock, which at $5 nominal 
rating a share would be valued at $4,663,134. 

These securities have all been treading on very thin air 
ever since that company succeeded the late lamented In- 
terborough-Metropolitan Company, and any hope of value 
for the future that appeared to be ahead of them disap- 
peared with the destruction of the high earning power 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, operating 
the rapid transit and the elevated lines. Pledged to 
secure the bonds of the holding company was the stock 
of the Interborough Company, which now will be dis- 
tributed among the holders of the bonds of the Inter- 
borough Consolidated Company. 

To say that this particular holding company was ill- 
conceived and in the nature of a financial monstrosity 
is simply to reiterate the warning of students of cor- 
poration finance made years ago, but ignored by the 
creators of the company at the time of its inception. 
The only ray of sunshine discernible in the clouded 
financial sky is that the Interborough itself apparently 
has been saved from disaster, although the Manhattan 
stockholders, whose guaranteed rental is now to be 
scaled down by compulsion, are not overjoyed at the 
prospects of the meager return immediately ahead for 
them. In the rapidly changing traction history in 
New York the Interborough-Consolidated Corporation 
had come by a process of elimination of first one branch 
and then another to be entirely dependent for income on 
the return from its Interborough Rapid Transit stock 
holdings. With the changing in the economic status of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and the pass- 
ing of the dividend by it in April, 1919, the holding 
company was reduced to a state of financial impotence. 
As the Wall Street Journal said editorially in its issue 
of Oct. 12: “The holding company had been dead for 
years, and there was nothing for the reorganizers to do 
but inter it.” 

As a study in corporation finance, a brief review of 
the situation affecting the holding company would seem 
advisable. The original holding company, the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan, was formed in 1906 with $45,- 
740,000 of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
$93,262,000 of common stock to take over all the New 
York city surface lines and the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. Inside of a year and a half the 
company which operated the surface roads was forced 
into the hands of a receiver, leaving the Interborough- 
Metropolitan with only one means of support, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. As a result by 1915 
about 40 per cent back dividends had accumulated on 
the holding company’s 5 per cent preferred stock. It 


’ 


was to get rid of these back dividends and the trouble- 
some cumulative dividend clause that the Interborough- 
Consolidated Company was formed. The successor hold- 
ing company, the Interborough Consolidated, had $45,- 
740,000 of non-cumulative preferred stock and 932,620 
shares of common stock with no par value. There was 
also outstanding $67,825,000 of 44 per cent bonds. Back 
of this for earning power was the $33,912,800 of stock of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company owned by the 
holding company and the $15,270,100 of stock of the 
New York Railways, the successor after foreclosure to 
the old Metropolitan Street Railway. Early in 1919 the 
New York Railways itself succumbed and went into 
receivership. As indicated previously the quietus of 
the holding company was sounded in April, 1919, when 
the Interborough Rapid Transit suspended dividends, 
for the source of income was cut off with which pay- 
ments had previously been made by the Interborough 


Consolidated to its bondholders. 


As has been stated already, the holding company will 
pass out of existence in the scheme for reorganization 
now before the commission for approval. Further, the 
plan provides for a continuation of the 5-cent fare, limi- 
tation of dividends (of which there are to be none for 
a period of five years) to 7 per cent as a maximum, 
elimination of the burdensome features of the lease of 
the Manhattan Elevated Railway under a fixed rental, 
provision for securing new capital and a stipulation 
arranging for representation by the public on the board 
of directors of the railway. These are among the more 
important features. There certainly is a lesson in them 
of the trend events are taking in city railway operation. 

The changes proposed are drastic. They do not ap- 
pear, however, to be any more drastic than needed un- 
der the circumstances to save the situation and avoid 
throwing the Interborough Rapid Transit itself into the 
hands of receivers. It has, indeed, been a feat of diplo- 
macy to harmonize all the different security interests, 
and for their accomplishment in this respect great 
credit is certainly due to the committee of security hold- 
ers headed by Mr. Murphy and to those acting for the 
Manhattan stockholders, who accept a scaling down of 
the guarantees made previously by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company to them. The easy thing to say, 
of course, of the Manhattan holders is that they were 
compelled to submit, but that is not altogether true. 

In over-ruling objection to confirmation of the sale 
of the Interborough Consolidated collateral, Judge 
Mayer of the Federal Court said that he had lived with 
the situation day in and day out for many months. 
In view of the complexities of the situation it is easy to 
believe this statement. To him also is great credit due 
for the turn for the better which affairs have taken. 
As for the Transit Commission, the proposed plan of 
reorganization appears to meet the fundamental condi- 
tions laid down by it last spring as part of the com- 
mission’s elaborate unification plan still in the making. 
No matter what the final outcome may be of that plan, 
the present reorganization move is another feather in 
the cap of the commission in its effort to better service 
on the transit systems in New York and bring about a 
settlement of the transit problem along lines that give 
evidence of stability for the future. Certainly, as one 
financial authority has said, it has been demonstrated 
that there appears to be no place in so rigidly regulated 
a field as city traction for a holding company which had 
taken nominal control of operating companies at inflated 
valuations. 
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Cast Welded Joints in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company Has Had a Large Number of Cast Welded Rail 
Joints in Service Since 1911 and the Excellent Results Obtained Have Led 
~the Company to Make This Type Standard for Its Lines 


By G. H. McKELWay 


Engineer of Distribution, Brooklyn (N, Y.) Rapid Transit Company 


considered as being the most approved practice 

that could be reached in rail joint construction 
by electric railways, but more recently the popularity 
of that form of joint has decreased so that now but 
few companies use it and the practice is considered 
by many engineers as being a poor one. The three 
principal reason for the decline of the popularity of the 
cast weld were: First, the breaking of the joints by 
contraction after they had been welded; second, the 
belief that the hot metal poured about the head of the 
rail and then slowly cooling drew the temper from the 
steel and softened it so that the receiving ends of the 
rails were more easily pounded down than before; and 


i ONE time the use of cast welded joints was 
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third, the inability to make repairs other than grinding 
of the joint after it had once been installed. 

The bringing out of a successful method of bar weld- 
ing also reduced the demand for the cast weld, as the 
electric welding apparatus, although more cumbersome 
than that for cast welding, is owned by the manufac- 
turing company holding the patents and rented to the 
users, the steel company supplying skilled employees 
as well as the welding train. This has permitted the 
use of the electric welding apparatus by many railways 
that could not afford to purchase a cast welding outfit 
or to employ continuously the one or two skilled men 
necessary to operate it. In addition, the bar weld is 
installed on the web of the rail and not near the head 
so that by the use of the bar weld there is no danger 
of overheating the head. 

Notwithstanding the belief that the use of the cast 
weld joint is almost obsolete some railways are still 
using it and getting excellent results. 

One of the companies on the lines of which cast 
welded joints are standard is the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. A large number of cast welds were in- 
stalled in Brooklyn on the lines of the old Nassau Elec- 
tric Railroad twenty-five or more years ago and were 
very successful, many of them being in first-class con- 
dition when the rails had to be removed because they 
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were worn out. Brooklyn has also made a thorough | 
test of the electrically welded joints, though most of 
them were installed on lines equipped with old rail out 
of which it was thought that, with an improved joint, a 
few more years of service could be obtained. : 
A thorough investigation of the joints which had been 
cast welded, not only in Brooklyn but in other cities 
as well, convinced C, L. Crabbs, the engineer of way 
and structures, that they could be used with perfect 
success and at a less cost than the electrically welded 
ones. Therefore, in 1911, a cast welding cupola was 
purchased. The company was fortunate in having on 
its payroll a man who could be placed in charge of the 
cupola as he had held a similar position with the old 
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Nassau company fifteen years before. It was therefore 
unnecessary either to go to the expense of getting a 
new skilled man for that work or to attempt to break 
in an unskilled one, a procedure which might cost much 
more in the way of unsatisfactory joints than could be 
saved in the difference in wages paid to the experienced 
and new men. 

In 1911 there were 390 joints installed, a number of 
which were not satisfactory. In some cases the joints 
broke and in others the welds were sheared from the 
rails, permitting the ends of the latter, when contracted 
by the cold weather, to pull away from each other and 
open the joints. In the first winter twenty-three of 
those that had been installed in 1911 failed in one or 
the other of these ways and the next year eight more 
of those first welded became defective. There were two 
sections of the track welded in 1911, the smaller having 
only seventy-two joints and none of the joints on this 
section have failed as yet, although they have been in 
use for eleven years. 

Instead of being discouraged by the poor showing 
made by the welds installed in 1911 the management 
made a careful investigation of the causes of failure 
and ways of preventing them. It was decided that the 
greatest trouble was due to the metal cooling while 
being carried from the cupola to ‘the rail and therefore 


: 


F 


| instead of being welded to and becom- 
| ing a part of the rails themselves. 


"set it on the street at one side of the 


ished. A change in this method was 


B..s and controllers so that it could 
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being merely cast around the joint 


It had been the practice to tow the 
heavy wagon, on which the cupola 
was mounted, to the location where 
the joints were to be welded and then 


tracks until the operation was fin- 


made by mounting the cupola on a 
work car equipped with its own mo- 


be moved at any time. This permit- 
ted the car to be run up close to 
where the joints were to be installed 
'and ended the trouble due to the cold 
metal. Another improvement was 
made by adding more metal to the 
amount poured around each joint. 
As a still further precaution against 
the danger of not making a real weld 
between the metal in the rail and 


that in the joint, the ends of the rails were preheated 


just before the joints were poured by the use of an oil- 
burning blow torch. 

The quality of the meal used in the weld was im- 
proved by the addition of titanium alloy to the pig iron 
and scrap iron which formerly made up the entire 
charge. Still. another improvement, although entirely 
of a mechanical nature, was the incorporating into each 
joint of four pins made of cold rolled steel each 34 in. 


_ long and lye in. in diameter except at points 4 in. from 


the ends, where grooves 4 in. deep and } in. wide were 
turned in them. These pins are for the purpose of get- 
ting a better bond between the rail and the weld and 
to help distribute the strains through the casting in- 
stead of having them all come as a shear next to 
the rail. 

After these changes the number of the defective 
joints very rapidly decreased and their percentage 
to the whole number cast is becoming less and less 
with each year’s operation of the welding car, due to 
the greater experience of the men engaged in the work. 
Up to the end of 1921 the failure of the joints poured 
in 1911 amounted to 16.13 per cent; in 1912, to only 
1.46 per cent; those poured in 19138, 4.94 per cent; 1914, 
3.52 per cent; 1915, 0.62 per cent; 1916, 0.41 per cent; 
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1917 0.05 per cen*, and none of the 2,411 welds installed 
since 1917 have broken. These figures show that a 
thorough!y satisfactory joint is now being made, the 
efficiency having been brought up to a point where there 
is very little hope of appreciable improvement. During 
1921 of the 15,676 cast welded joints on the system, 
only twenty-four were broken; eight of them having 
been installed in 1911, one in 1912, six in 1913, seven 
in 1914, and one each in 1915 and 1916. 

Not only has the quality of the joints been much 
improved but the quantity of them has been increased 
until the welded joints are now standard for all new 
construction as well as the reconstruction of old lines. 
Of course where there are only a few pieces of rail to 
ke cut in or where the pieces are scattered it would 
not pay to use the welding car and in such places bolted 
joints with compressed bonds are used. Of late years 
many of the new construction and large reconstruction 
joovs in Brooklyn have been given out to contractors, but 
when that is done, it is made a part of the agreement 
that the contractor is to lay the rails but the railroad 
company welds the joints. 

Instead of doing only 390 joints, which was the rec- 
ord for the first year, the average per year since then 
hes been over 1,500, the respective numbers being as 
follows: 1911, 390; 1912, 1092; 1913, 1,641; 1914, 
aed O1) A O2be- TONG; 2.698 OLY, 2,195; - 1918, 
1.179; 1919, 628; 1920, 0; and 1921, 604. 

The number of joints installed in the last few years 
would have been much greater if the company had 
keen able to obtain, first, the labor necessary for laying 
track as easily as was done before the outbreak of the 
wor and, later, the money to purchase both labor and 
material. 

The welding process is as follows: After the road- 
bed and ties have been placed the rails are laid and 
temporarily spliced, the abutting ends being connected 
to each other by splice bars with two bolts in each end. 
The holes for the bolts are 24 and 63 in. from the rail 
ends. When the rails are to be welded the plates are 
removed and the special pins previously described are 
driven into the bolt holes. The ends of the rails are 
then cleaned with a sand blast and the molds are placed 
in position. These molds consist of three pieces, one for 
each side and one for the top, although the top piece 
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is not used in shaping the weld but merely to act as a 
brace to prevent the rail humping at the joint due to the 
expansion in the ends of the rails caused by the heat 
of the weld and also to supply additional radiating sur- 
face so as to keep the head of the rail as cool as possible. 
Before the molds are placed in position they are care- 
fully dried and the inside surfaces oiled. The two side 
pieces are then put in place and held there with “C” 
clamps. The top piece is then applied and held down 
tightly to the rail by hooked straps passing under the 
base as shown in the illustrations. 

The next step is to preheat the molds so as to prevent 
their chilling the metal poured into them. This is done 
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with a kerosene burner, after which the molds are 
banked with dirt. In order to keep out this dirt or 
any other foreign substance which might fall into the 
molds the openings are covered with pieces of paper 
which are weighted down with stones to prevent their 
being blown away. 

This work is all done in the morning after the rush 
hour is over, when it is possible for the passenger 
cars to single-track past the section being cast welded 
by means of portable crossovers placed at each end of 
the section. About noon the joints are ready for pour- 
ing and then the welding car is run into the middle of 
the section and the ladlefuls of hot metal are carried out 
from it in both directions. The fire in the cupola has 
been lighted before leaving the yard in the morning 
so that only a few minutes elapse between the time that 
the blast is started and the metal is ready to pour. 

The pouring ordinarily consumes from an hour to 
an hour and a half so that there is ample time for the 
joints to cool and the molds to be removed before the 
evening rush hour, which generally commences about 
4:30 p.m. The joints are placed opposite to each other 
so that if any humping of the track should occur, due 
to the expansion of the rails, it would occur at only 
half as many points as it would if the joints were stag- 
gered. This humping, however, has been hardly ever 
noticed and is caused only when the top clamps have 
not been tightened up sufficiently. 

There has been no trouble experienced due to the 
softening of the head of the rail, although to prevent 
this the casting is not made heavy near the top. On 
account of this precaution and also due to the ability 
of the top piece of the mold to conduct away the heat, 
it is possible for a man to place his hand upon the head 
of the rail close to the joint without danger. 
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The metal used for pouring consists of 60 per cen | 
pig iron and 40 per cent scrap iron. Each joint re- j 
quires 200 lb. of metal or 120 lb. of pig and 80 lb. of | 
scrap iron, to which is added 4 lb. of titanium alloy. 


The scrap iron is made up mostly of broken machinery | 


but the pig iron is purchased under specifications call- 
ing for: Silicon, from 2? to 34 per cent; sulphur, not 
over 0.03 per cent; manganese, not over 4% per cent, 
and phosphorus, from 0.6 to 0.8 per cent. 

The estimated weight of metal for each completed | 
joint is 176 lb., so that about 12 per cent of the 200 lb. | 
required to be melted in the cupola for each joint is 
lost as either slag or waste in pouring. A special rest 
for the ladle consisting of two upright wooden posts — 
with lugs on which to rest the handle is used and 
permits of pouring slowly,.without spilling. 

After the joint has been poured and the molds have 
been removed after the metal has cooled, the top of 
the ends of the rails is filed with a heavy file drawn 
by two men, so as to make the joint perfectly smooth 
and leave no possibility of one rail end being slightly 
higher than the other. 

While almost all of the work in Brooklyn has been 
confined to girder rail in paved streets, yet a little has 
been done on exposed tee rail and with perfectly satis- 
factory results. In the paved streets the rails are held 
to gage by tie rods and also by the pavement, so that 
there is no possibility of their being affected by expan- — 
sion in hot weather. The tee rail, however, has not 
these safeguards, so that allowance has to be made for 
expansion and contraction. This is done by welding 
the rail in sections of about one thousand feet and 
then cutting in slip joints made of switch points at 
the ends of these sections, thus permitting of sufficient 
sliding action to compensate for the alterations in the 
length of the rail due to the changes in temperature. 

Not only are the joints satisfactory physically as 
connections between and supports to the ends of the 
rail, but electrically they furnish a connection which 
cannot be duplicated by bonds and one which is perma- 
nent and does not deteriorate with years of service as 
do bonds. As a proof of the unchanging electrical 
resistance of the joints it is only necessary to quote 
the results of tests made on 8,172 joints welded in the 
years 1911 to 1915 inclusive and tested once in 1916 
and again in 1918, as below: 


Year Welded No. of Joints — Resistance in Feet of Rail——— 
1916 1918 
1911 390 4.01 4.07 
1912 1,092 3.64 3.60 
1913 1,641 3.86 3.83 
1914 3,124 3.78 3.85 
1915 1,925 350 EB 


While there is a slight increase in the resistances 
measured in 1918 over those in 1916, yet it is exceed- 
ingly slight, an average for all of the joints showing 
only 0.04 ft. of rail or 4 in. increase in the equivalent 
length of rail. Even this increase may not have been 
exactly correct as the tests were, of course, not made 
under laboratory conditions but in the field with bond 
testers of ordinary accuracy and with which it was 
difficult to read to fine divisions of a foot. 

The cost of a cast weld is but little more than that 
of a welded joint and the results are much superior. 
When the cost of bonding, even to a smaller conduct- 
ance, is taken into account it is easy to see that the 
weld has made good and that there is ample reason for 
standardizing upon it on this property. 


_ companies as well. 
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What Was Done at the Convention of the 


Claims Association 
By Cecil G. Rice 


Past-President American Electric Railway Claims Association 
and Manager Associated Bureaus, Receivers 
of Pittsburgh Railways 


ISTINCTLY progressive, defi- 
iDEo constructive and co-oper- 

atively harmonious features were 
recorded in the Chicago convention of 
the American Electric Railway Claims 
Association. Positive action tending fur- 
ther to broaden and develop the work of 
the organization was officially adopted. 

Acknowledged to have been the most 
successful claims conference ever held, it 
also ranked high in importance in com- - 
parison with sessions of the affiliated 
associations. Hereafter the Claims 
Association must be more seriously con- 
sidered in the counsels of the parent asso- 
ciation as to members, objects and ac- 
complishment. ‘ 

The action of greatest fundamental im- 
portance was the unanimous adoption of new objects of 
the association. As finally approved they record broad 
purposes, openly declared and strikingly phrased. The 
new paragraph of the constitution not only brings up 
to date all that the more advanced departments are 
doing but sets a goal for further revision and achieve- 
ment, and co-ordinates the best interests of claim de- 
partments with the ultimate best interests of their 
By this constitutional revision the 
Claims Association takes a step in advance of any similar 
organization. The new objects are: 

The objects of this association shall be to endeavor 
through co-operation, study and discussion to ascertain, in- 
augurate, maintain and develop those modes of procedure, 
practices, policies and ethics most effective in preventing 
accidents, determining and discouraging unreasonable 
claims, minimizing inequitable expenditures and other 
waste, defending against unfair demands, adjusting claims 
owed and otherwise advancing the ultimate best interests 
cf member companies and those they serve. 

Heretofore the interests of claims departments, the 
legal and medical branches, other departments and the 
company generally were unnecessarily but unfortunately 
considered more or less separately. With the new ob- 
jects carried out the Claims Association becomes a 
forum where all these elements are to be considered. 
No one informed of the facts will doubt the decided 
mutual advantage which will result from such co-opera- 
tive counsel. 

Second only to the adoption of the objects, because its 
full accomplishment awaits the 1923 convention, is the 
consideration of a Code of Ethics. At my urgent 
solicitation, Russell A. Sears, general claims attorney of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, prepared such an outline. 
When it was reached on the program it had become 
necessary for several members to leave to make trains 
and Mr. Sears recorded his approval of such an adoption 
but considerately asked that the president appoint a 
committee to report next year, when the code can re- 
ceive the approval of the full membership. When the 
code is made a part of its guiding literature the Claims 
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Association will join the group of pro- 
fessions and businesses whose objects and 
ethics are permanently recorded. In- 
fluence and prestige will follow. The 
mystery surrounding claims will vanish. 
Understanding and business principles 
will overcome odium and prejudice. 

An accomplishment of great future 
benefit, if encouraged and developed, was 
the establishment of co-operative rela- 
tions with five other national organiza- 
tions having similar interests or other- 
wise directly affected. Consideration of 
the indefensible and receipts wasting in- 
fluence of “ambulance chasing” and ex- 
orbitant contingent fees of attorneys 
and doctors was vitalized by messages 
from the presidents of the American Bar 
Association, the American Medical Association and the 
National Electric Light Association. Present to lend 
encouragement were R. H. Doolittle, president; R. C. 
Greene, past-president; H. D. Morris, secretary, and 
J. C. Rose, member of the executive committee, of the 
Association of Railway Claim Agents, composed of the 
steam railroads, and H. R. Harrold, chairman of the 
executive committee of the International Claims Asso- 
ciation, composed of insurance companies. Two terri- 
tory organizations also were represented by C. M. 
McRoberts of Los Angeles, president Pacific Claims 
Agents’ Association, and W. C. Swisher of Kansas City, 
president of the Mid-West Claims Association. 

The foundation for action tending to control this 
rapidly increasing evil was laid in two papers recording 
the practices which prevail and two learned addresses 
analyzing the legal effect and aspects. The studied 
address by A. E. Powell, of Squires, Sanders & Dempsey, 
attorneys-at-law, of Cleveland, was a literary effort of 
much practical value. To this was added a symposium 
stating the experience of attorneys from various parts 
of the country in reducing and controlling these crimes 
locally. A detailed survey of methods found effective, 
with recommendations for local adoption, supported by 
the several associations probably will result from the 
work of the committee whose appointment was author- 
ized by resolution. 

Deferred reference is made to the subject of safety 
only because its importance and actual necessity are gen- 
erally recognized, the only debatable point being the 
methods to be adopted to fit particular conditions. Pub- 
lic and company organizations and general but unorgan- 
ized methods were described, followed by a recital of 
the actual results in claims cost reduction of various 
companies. 

A resolution formally approving the principle and 
practices of accident prevention was adopted. The oper- 
ating phase of the subject was discussed and the work of 
the Transportation & Traffic Association was described, 
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the report of its safety committee being distributed. 
The same object is sought by both organizations and no 
conflict is possible. 

The prevention, investigation, adjustment and defense 
of automobile accidents and claims were treated in ten 
especially worthy papers describing practices employed 
in the North, East, South and West by both large and 
small companies. These fine papers are of distinct 
value to any one who wishes to be fully informed in 
relation to the subject, and it is found that from 40 to 
75 per cent of traction accidents involve motor vehicles 
in the larger cities. 
to conduct further research was authorized Dy, reso- 
lution. 

The medical defense of litigated claims is a much used 
and abused procedure employed wherever claims occur. 
The learned contribution ky Dr. John Leeming, medical 
counsel of the Chicago Surface Lines, constitutes a text 
book of information that has a practical value not possi- 
ble to estimate. The same subject was also treated from 
the trial attorney’s point of view. 

The question of women jurors was but briefly re- 
ferred to. It appears that the calling of women to pass 
upon damage cases is not yet so generally in use as to 
afford deductions of value. Where ambulance chasing 
is developed, jurors friendly to them or their attorneys 
find their way into the wheel. It is generally believel 
that the danger of women having such relations is less. 
A contribution of much value to attorneys was a digest 
of the jury laws of the various states. 

That claims work is a dignified profession demanding 
rare and exacting attributes was thoroughly presented 
by J. R. Guilliams, general attorney of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, probably the largest organization of its 
kind in the world. 

That the requirements for claims directors have 
changed and that a claims executive who develops 
policies and systems in one city proves his fitness for de- 
veloping his professions in another city was made 
clear. 

That the title claim agent carries an undeserved 
odium, aids in encouraging claims and handicaps active 
participation in accident prevention—now the first duty 
of a progressive claims man—was developed. 

That acts of management and operation directly affect 
claims and verdicts may have presented a new thought 
for many executives. 

That a budgetary procedure for governing claims ex- 
penditures offers advantages to the claims director as 
well as the management was a new subject. 

It was declared and its truth accepted that claims men, 
as a class, have not received the recognition to which 
their ability and knowledge of human relations entitle 
them, that their value to their company may have been 
lost sight of in the trend toward newer management 
features and that the pay of investigators and adjusters 
often was less than that of conductors and motormen, 
although the work of these men is probably the most 
exacting of any within the industry. These facts pre- 
sent thoughts for fair-minded executives to investigate. 

No man is too big for claims work. He should be 
paid what it is worth. The survival of the fittest applies 
as fully as in other lines of endeavor. 

The attendance, despite most trying and unfavorable 
weather conditions, broke all previous records. Every 
section of the country was represented. The Pacific 
Coast sent several representatives. A notable feature 
was that some twenty-five of those present had never 
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before attended a convention. Comprised in the regis- 
tration was a large group of attorneys, doctors and 
company executives. Serious attention was given to the 
papers and addresses. Discussion was developed in 
groups after the sessions. Twenty-eight subjects wer 
treated by an authority with some forty-five papers and 
addresses. Out of all this number there was but one 
failure to be present or send a paper. 

A carefully arranged display of framed cartoons, 
safety indorsements and charts, a large detailed organ- 
ization chart and graphic charts showing the studied re- 
sults of 350 court trials, provided by the Associated 
Bureaus of the receivers of the Pittsburgh Railways, 
attracted lasting attention. The same bureaus pre- 
sented a “Book ’o Smiles,” being a collection of jokes 


‘relating to litigation, claims and transportation, in each 


of which may be found a quiet suggestion against un- 
reasonable claims. 

The convention was opened by a prayer and invoca- 
tion. During the entire twelve hours but one story 
was told. 

Perhaps no better indication of the benefit derived 
from the convention can be had than through the follow- 
ing extract from one of perhaps a hundred letters re- 
ceived by me before and since the convention, the 
writer being the general manager of a Mid-West prop- 
erty: 

I wish to express to you my appreciation of the splendid 
program you succeeded in working out—no doubt requiring 
months of time and study—and I am convinced that all the 
members present feel as I do; amply repaid for the time 
and money spent in attending the convention. This is the 
first convention of the kind I have attended. If I can put 
even a small part of what I learned into actual practice on 
the property of which I am manager my company will have 
profited by the expense of the trip. 

I am convinced that the Claims Association offers un- 
limited possibilities for the advancement and betterment 
of the claims men and the companies they serve. The 
need is for a greater development of an association 
spirit which will subject every act to the one test: 

“What is for the best interests of the Claims Associa- 
tion?” 

Those executives and others who avail themselves of 
the opportunity of reading and digesting the proceed- 
ings of this convention in conjunction with the informa- 
tion and enthusiasm absorbed by their representative 
in attendance will learn that the real value derived— 
immediate and future, practical and theoretical, relat- 
ing to claims and to the company generally—is the best 
investment ever made on a basis of the insignificant 
expense of attendance. 

The personnel of the new officers seems to assure that 
the harmony, interest and co-operation now existing will 
be nurtured and developed. 

Next year’s convention can be made better. 
prepare now. See that your “boss” 
called to what you did this year. 


Let’s 
has his attention 


Steam Engine Statistics 

CCORDING to recent statistics of the Census 

Bureau, relating to the manufacture of engines, 
there were 19,427 steam engines built in the United 
States during 1919 as compared with 14,664 in 1914. 
The horsepower capacity figures are: for 1919 7,244,337, 
as against 2,192,079, or an increase of 2303 per cent. 
At the same time the value of the product increased 
from $21,784,109 to $101,952,707, or 368 per cent. The 
figures include both reciprocating engines and turbines. 
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Proceedings at the Claims Convention 


Accident Reduction Stood Out as the Salient Feature of the Program, with Special Reference to the 
Automobile Hazard—The Effects of This Work on Claims Were Shown to Be Striking 
—wWallace Muir, Lexington, Ky., Was Elected President 


HE first session of the nineteenth, 

annual convention of the Ameri- 

ean Electric Railway Claims As- 
soc_ation was called to order at Claims 
Hall, Municipal Pier, Chicago, at 2:30 
p.m., Oct. 2, by President Cecil G. Rice. 
Prayer was offered by Doctor James S. 
Stone, director of St. James Episcopal 
Church. At the close of the invocation, 
Augustus Baker, on behalf of the 
Associated Bureaus, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, presented Mr. Rice with a gavel. 
The gavel was inscribed with the name 


“and title of Mr. Rice and bore testi- 


mony to the “appreciation of his un- 
faltering loyalty to ideals, policies and 
principles which have made for the 
national advancement of accident pre- 
vention and claims organizations and 
the best interests of our companies, our 
associated bureaus and ourselves.” Mr. 
Rice expressed his appreciation of the 
gift. 

President Rice then explained that he 
had just come from a hospital bed and 
would ask Mr. Hellmuth to read his 
presidential address. It follows, in 
part: 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


I have very definite ideas as to the 
work our association should now under- 
take, but they will be withheld for my 
successor, should he care to receive 
them. My proper task now is to direct 
your minds to the immediate present. 

We who are here form an industry 
group upon whose judgment $50,000,000 
is annually paid out for injuries, dam- 
ages and expenses. This sum indicates” 
the immensity and the importance of 
the: work in which we. are engaged. 
Grouped here it is easier to visualize 
our relative position in the business, 
professional and social world. 

Everything which affects the human 
being bears directly or indirectly upon 
our work. We are specialists in hu- 
man nature, expert buyers of a variable 
and changing commodity. We fight 
that deception and greed which are so 
inherent and developed in man. We 
must be just and equitable while others 
seek to take advantage of us: We en- 
deavor to compensate for life which 
cannot be replaced, and for pain and 
suffering which cannot be removed. I 
have yet to find an executive with a 
theoretical and practical understand- 
ing of claims work who has not been a 
claims man. 

Is it not true that conductors and 
motormen are paid more than some of 
those who investigate and settle claims; 
that safety supervisors in industry 
draw salaries two and three times as 
high as the average claims director; 
that one contingent fee collected by but 
one of the many legal wolves against 
whom we battle exceeds our pay per 
year, possibly? Whose fault is this? 
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We have met, we have discussed, we 
have raised the efficiency of our de- 
partment. But what have we developed 
by research? What standard form of 
practice have we adopted? What out- 
standing thing have we done as an as- 
seciation to raise and broaden our 
group sphere of usefulness and respect? 

What can we do? We can increase 
the efficiency of our departments, more 
fully co-operate with other depart- 
ments, overcome prejud ce and inspire 
confidence, grasp and develop’ the 
newer, higher and most profitable 
claims complement, the prevention of 
accident. Then we can sell our associa- 
tion our work, our department and our- 
selves. We need and must develop an 
association spirit. Let the test of our 
actions be what is for the best interests 
of the American Electric Railway 
Claims Association. 

At the completion of President Rice’s 
address a letter was read from M. B. 
Starring, president United Railways 
Investment Company, extending his 
best wishes to the association and hop- 
ing that the meeting would be an un- 
qualified success. 

The first speaker of the day was J. 
R. Guilliams, general attorney Chicago 
Surface Lines, who spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Dignity and Fundamentals 
of Claims Work.” After welcoming 
the delegates to Chicago, Mr. Guilliams 
read the paper, of which an abstract 
follows: 


FUNDAMENTALS AND DIGNITY OF 
CLAIMS WORK 


Figures for 1920 show the amount of 
money then invested in the four prin- 
cipal utilities in the Unitel States as 
follows: 


Sun Moy Uy oa $4,800,000,000 
PElOCUIit Pet Wes... sis ccs ete 4,500,000,000 
yes Ares an) a = nee 3,700,000 000 
AHS ES OUST. A... 2,000,000,000 


While all of these utilities are en- 
gaged in hazardous business, that of 
the surface railways is the most 


hazardous. During the morning and 
evening rush hours, a majority of the 
railway passengers are in a hurry to 
board the first car, and they are 
usually in just as great a hurry to 
alight from the car, so it is easy to 
understand how many accidents occur. 
The annual cost of accidents in all 
lines of industry and business in the 
United States is now $1,500,000,000 and. 
$50,000,000 is the annual accident loss 
maintained by the electric transporta- 
tion lines alone. Almost every large 
industry in the United States, par- 
ticularly every large public utility in- 
dustry, has its claims department, and 
while I am an urgent advocate of safety 
work, I believe that well organized 
public utility claims departments will 
be necessary until the millennium 
arrives. 

~ The code of ethics which should be 
adopted and maintained by a claims de- 
partment is the same as that which 
should be adopted and maintained in 
the conduct: of every other honorable 
business, and that should be “A square 
deal for every one from every one.” 
Employment of trickery, ~ dishonesty 
or unscrupulous methods cannot be 
thought of. Every claims director or 
agent or other employee in the depart- 
ment who in spirit or action is not in 
accord with these principles should be 
discharged. A claims director or agent 
can have no foundation on which to act 
in disposing of a claim until he is in 
possession of the facts, so far as rea- 
sonably they can be obtained. 

In street railway claims the first in- 
formation, as a rule, is the report made 
by the train crew and other employees. 
Under our system these reports are de- 
livered to the claims department before 
3 a.m. on the following day, when sev- 
eral copies, including the names and 
addresses of witnesses and of the in- 
jured, are made before 8 a.m. The 
chief investigator, when he arrives at 
the office, reads these reports, passes 
judgment on the importance of each 
and indicates what attention shall be 
given to it. A file is made of those 
deemed inconsequential, and no further 
attention is given to them unless a 
claim is filed. For those determined to 
be of minor consequence a written re- 
quest is sent through the mails to each 
witness, asking for a statement of the 
facts. Our experience shows that about 
35 per cent of the inquiries sent out are 
answered, while of the statements 
sought through investigators, 75 per 
cent are secured. The other 25 per 
cent are accounted for by failures to 
locate or refusals to make statements. 

In the more important cases direct in- 
vestigation is followed. In such cases 
the chief investigator decides whether 
an inspection of the car track or pav- 
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ing, a photograph of the car or other 
vehicle, a plat of the situation, or a 
vicinity investigation shall be made. 
The original and one copy of the acci- 
dent report are then placed in the file. 
One copy goes to the general claim 
agent, another to the chief investigator, 
another to the superintendent of trans- 
portation, and another to the investi- 
gator for his information. 

In the letter used in making investi- 
gations through the mail, a stamped en- 
velope is-inclosed. The letter requests 
the witness to give all the facts, and 
the reverse side contains ten questions 
which are deemed pertinent for the 
purpose of eliciting the necessary in- 
formation. One of these invites the 
witness to tell in his own way how the 
accident happened. The work of the 
adjuster includes the interviewing of 
the injured and the doctor, and at the 
appropriate time, the obtaining of a 
written, and if possible a signed, state- 
ment from the injured, covering his 
knowledge of the facts involved. Ad- 
justers do not make calls on the in- 
jured before a claim is presented, ex- 
cept in those instances where the in- 
formation in the possession of the de- 
partment indicates quite clearly that a 
claim will. in all probability be pre- 
sented and where the injuries are ap- 
parently serious. 

In those matters deemed serious by 
the train crews, they are required to 
inform the claims department immedi- 
ately by phone of the accident, giving 
as full information as the circum- 
stances require. Where the department 
is in doubt as to whether the individual 
sustained injuries of serious conse- 
quence, a quiet investigation is made 
for the purpose of determining this 
fact. 

Where the liability is clear, the claim 
should always be settled promptly. 
Where a difference of opinion honestly 
exists as to liability, settlement is 
usually justified if made on a com- 
promise basis. Where the case is 
“blind,” that is where no report has 
been made by train crew or other em- 
ployees, compromise is not usually de- 
sirable unless the claim agent is satis- 
fied that the claim is meritorious. 
Where liability should be denied, no 
compromise is made, whether the in- 
jury is serious or slight. 

The difficulty of course is to de- 
termine the class and also what is con- 
sidered a reasonable figure. In the 
first class of case mentioned, when the 
claim agent has fixed in his own mind 
what he considers a fair figure, it de- 
volves upon him to satisfy the claimant 
on this point. Largely the same condi- 
tions prevail in the second class of case 
mentioned. With “blind” cases, it is 
our policy to insist upon full dis- 
closure from the claimant, and if it ap- 
pears probable that the accident or in- 
jury occurred as claimed, we try to 
compromise the claim upon fair terms. 
If, however, the claimant refuses to 
make the disclosure, we have no hesi- 
tancy in permitting the claim to go to 
suit. My experience is that juries as a 
rule are not kindly disposed toward 
“blind” cases. The non-liability cases 


call into play, on the part of the claim 
agent, a clear appreciation of what in 
law is required by both the company 
and the claimant. 

We have a well qualified surgeon who 
is in the headquarters of the company 
during the entire forenoon of each day 
and is provided with the necessary 
equipment for minor surgical work and 
treatment to care for those injured 
who are willing to come to the office. 
This surgeon also makes an examina- 
tion of any claimant, when this is de- 
sirable, and he consults with the gen- 
eral claim agent as to just what should 
be done surgically or otherwise. The 
Chicago Surface Lines also has, in its 
general office building, a medical: de- 
partment which does work for the 
claims department when requested and 
advises on cases, particularly when 
there are any unusual features. The 
claim agent also consults with the legal 
department almost daily. 

The claims department also co-op- 
erates with the other departments, and 
in every case of accident the chief of 
the department responsible for the ac- 
cident receives a copy of the report of 
the accident, and at the end of each 
week he receives a report from the 
claims department, stating its conclu- 
sions with reference to where the blame 
should be placed. The claims depart- 
ment weekly also furnishes the super- 
intendent of transportation with a 
statement showing the number of ac- 
cidents for the week, divided into ten 
classifications. 

At the conclusion of this address, 
President Rice announced that the 
next would be by P. O. Solon, claims 
attorney San Francisco-Oakland Ter- 
minal Railways. An abstract follows: 


MINIMIZING EXPENDITURES THROUGH 
CO-OPERATION OF TRAINMEN IN 
OBTAINING OBSERVERS 


The street railway should do every- 
thing within its power to furnish its 
trial attorney with as many favorable 
witnesses as possible. As a class, 
trainmen do not make intelligent. wit- 
nesses, and when cross-questioned by 
clever attorneys for the plaintiff they 
can easily be confused, bewildered and 
caused to lose their temper when on 
the witness stand. A railway defend- 
ing an action for damages with no dis- 
interested witnesses to testify in its 
favor is usually as a sheep being led to 
the slaughter house. It is in the fa- 
vorable testimony of disinterested ob- 
servers that lies the street railway de- 
fendant’s greatest hope of convincing 
the jury in a proper case. The com- 
pany with which the writer is con- 
nected recently asked its trainmen the 
following questions in regard to wit- 
nesses in accident cases: 


Do you pick out anybody in particular 
for the first one you will ask to sign a 
ecard? If so, whom do you pick? 

When you hand a card to a passenger or 
bystander to get name and address, just 
what do you say? (Write the words you 
would use.) 

Do you always first ask if the party you 
are speaking to saw what happened? 

If the party says, “I didn’t see the acci- 
dent,” then what do you say? 

_ What do you say to people who don’t 
sign because they do not want to get mixed 
up in it? 

Is a passenger who does not see what 


happened in an accident of any use as a 
witness? If so, why? 

If an accident occurs and you have no 
passengers, what do you do as a rule in 
trying to get names of witnesses? 

If car is crowded and a woman is hurt 
in a step accident, about how many names ~ 
do you think you should get? | : 

What is the most difficult situation you 
have to deal with in getting names and 
what do you think is the best way to over- 
come the difficulty? : 

What method in getting names have you 
found best? 

Write further remarks, and ask any 
questions on this subject you would like 
to have answered. 


More than 1,200 questionnaires were 
filled out, and if any claim agent or 
claim attorney thinks he is well in- 
formed upon the difficulties that at- 
tend the efforts of car men to secure 
the names and addresses of persons, he 
should read. the answers given and he 
would conclude that while a large per- 
centage of our men are evidently in 
need of individual instruction, many 
others: have intelligent methods of get- 
ting passengers and bystanders to 
“sion up.” The best of all the 
answers have been compiled, and in 
the course of the next month it is ex- 
pected they will be printed in a small 
book, wherein will be printed the 
merits and demerits of the answers. A 
copy of one of these books, with a let- 
ter of commendation and criticism 
upon the answers he personally gave, 
will be sent to each platform man. 

The next address was by H. O. Alli- 
son of the Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pany on “Personnel Specifications for 
Modern Claims Men.” An abstract 
follows: 


PERSONNEL SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
MopERN CLAIMS MEN 


Claims work is a_ profession, a 
science demanding as profound study 
as the profession of the lawyer or the 
physician, the science of chemistry, 
bacteriology, or etymology. There are 
no books for guidance. The essentials 
must be acquired and retained within 
the mental storehouse. Each new day 


“opens up its share of problems, as dif- 


ferent from those of the day previous 
as night is from day. In recent days 
we have heard much of psychology. 
Those who have been in claims work 
for ten or fifteen years practice it 
daily. Probably they did not know it 
by that name, but their remaining in 
this work shows an understanding of 
human nature still beyond grasp of 
many accredited psychologists. An 
academic study of man discloses frail- 
ties, vanities, ambitions and desires of 
a greater or less degree in every speci- 
men. It is with this complexity that 
the claims men deal. 

This is a profession which can be 
practiced in any city or state. A man 
trained in Pittsburgh can do equally as 
well in San Francisco, Chicago, Cleve- 
land or Dallas. The specifications of a 
claims man should not be whether he is 
a native, an experienced transportation 
man, a lawyer, a “good fellow” or a 
member of many fraternal orders. The 
successful modern claims man is one 
who decreases claims in a field of ris- 
ing hazards; one who, when a liability 
occurs, makes an adjustment equally 
just to the claimant and the company 
he represents, who conducts his busi- 
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ness with the least aid of courts and 
juries, who reduces the number of 
claims and amount of expenditures 
made through prevention of those oc- 
currences which prompt claims. 

An educational broadening of the 
mental grasp, supplemented by a prac- 
tical worldly experience is a desirable 
personal specification for those enter- 
ing claims work. From that point, 
progress is only by ability, increasing 
as experience becomes more general. 
There must be a thorough study of ac- 
cident causes, the human element and 
its equation, and the nature of the ani- 
mal known as man. Absolute honesty 
is an indispensable attribute, as sharp 
practices resulting from misunderstood 
covenants have no place in claims 
work. Some of those entering this 
work may become good investigators 
but poor adjusters. The ideal entrant 
is the man who can do both equally 
well, and as he progresses in both, the 
foundation is laid for a future head of 
the department. Z 
. At the conclusion of Mr. Allison’s 
address, President Rice said that there 
has been some consideration in the past 
few years as to whether the title of 
claim attorney or claim agent was not 
a hindrance to the work, that it, in a 
sense, encouraged claims by the use of 
that title, particularly so when in- 
quiries were sent out that called for re- 
plies. Some companies have changed 
the title. One'of these is the Cleve- 
land Railway, and the head of its de- 
partment is called “Superintendent of 
the Accident Department.” He then 
announced that W. F. Weh, who held 
that office with the Cleveland Railway, 
would next address the meeting. An 
abstract of his address follows: 


THE TITLE “CLAIM AGENT” PERSISTS 


The speaker said that he had no de- 
cided opinions for or against the word 
“claim” or the title “claim agent” and 
naturally had a feeling of disinclina- 
tion to argue in favor of anything 
which appeared to be more or less tech- 
nical rather than practical. The 
change mentioned in the Cleveland de- 
partment was made some six years ago, 
but while some benefit has undoubtedly 
resulted from it, statistics did not show 
any decrease in the number of claims 
as the result of this change. On the 
contrary claims of every nature have 
increased. Moreover, after six years 
of educational effort by the sixty-five 
people connected with the department, 
in addition to the wide circulation of 
letterheads and other printed material, 
the Cleveland public and those with 
whom the department does considerable 
business persist in speaking of the 
“claim department” and “claim agent.” 

Nevertheless every effort to suppress 
suggestions which encourage the mak- 
ing of claims is laudable. The word 
“claim” also has no place in accident 
prevention, and every one engaged in 
such a work should exercise the great- 
est care to avoid using the word or any 
reference to it. The following points 
stand out as against the use of the 
term: 

First, the word “claim” stands for 


- public. 


money to many minds, and may be 
highly misleading. It should be im- 
pressed on everybody that the accident 
department functions to ascertain the 
facts of an accident and has been cre- 
ated to deal impartially with every per- 
son who presents a legitimate loss. 
Second, in many cases where grave 
doubt exists as to serious injury or the 
company’s responsibility, investigation 
may quietly be made, but if an investi- 
gator announces to the injured person 
that he represents the “claim depart- 
ment” a different situation develops, 
and the idea of securing damages from 
the company is immediately suggested, 
so that the exact nature of the injury 
may not be disclosed until the trial. 
At the conclusion of this address the 
president introduced J. W. Giltner, 
chief claim agent Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company, Akron, Ohio. 
An abstract of his address follows: 


ACTS OF MANAGEMENT IN OPERATION 
WHIcH AFFECT CLAIMS 


A few years ago the number of per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
claims on electric railways was com- 
paratively insignificant. In many of 
the smaller companies a highly de- 
veloped and efficiently organized claim 
department was practically unknown, 
and the officials of the company ad- 
justed the most important losses for 
sums it would now be considered ri- 
diculously small. Let us hope that the 
pendulum will again swing back. 

If we would enjoy a favorable public 
opinion and thereby overcome prejudice 
we must command it by service to the 
Let it be granted that the man- 
agement, by its policies toward em- 
ployees, has) secured from them the 
highest efficiency. Then it must, with 
as great care, secure and maintain 
equipment possessing the minimum of 
hazard. Birney safety cars and those 
of the Peter Witt type have greatly 
reduced the number of step accidents 
but have introduced a new type, that of 
passengers being caught in the doors, 
and it is possible that still further im- 
provements could be made by reducing 
the amount of open floor space, by pro- 
viding a more dependable door control 
and by inside stationary steps instead 
of outside movable ones. Good main- 
tenance also is essential as a price of 
maximum safety, nor should the train- 
ing and discipline of the platform men 
be forgotten. In fact, no other ele- 
ment in the operation of the street or 
interurban railway will minimize the 
number of accidents and _ therefore 
claims as will careful selection of men 
and their just discipline. 

A paper on “Budgetary Procedure in 
Claims Expenditure” by John J. Rey- 
nolds of the Boston Elevated Railway 
was then presented. This was followed 
by an address on the psychology of a 
smile by Augustus Baker of the As- 
sociated Bureaus at Pittsburgh. Ab- 
stracts follow: 


BUDGETRY PROCEDURE 


The paper on this subject by John J. 
Reynolds, claim attorney Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, was one largely telling 


of the advantages of a budget for the 
claims department and answering ob- 
jections to it. He said that in the first 
place the term “budget” was not ex- 
actly correct, because that word, in its 
strictest sense, implies careful esti- 
mates of both expenditure needs and 
probable income, while the budget for 
the claims department is principally on 
expenditures. In its preparation it is 
of course impossible to fix absolutely in 
advance of actual settlement the cost 
of accidents, but it is possible to esti- 
mate them, and the entire expenditure 
should not be made too low, as other- 
wise the claims executive may be de- 
ceived as to his real financial possession. 

Obviously there should be some flexi- 
bility in the budget to take care of 
catastrophes or extraordinary happen- 
ings. Thus interpreted a budget is al- 
most synonymous with efficiency, econ- 
omy and lower costs. Care should be 
taken, however, not to defer payments 
due or those which if made will close 
a case economically and promptly. The 
budget also should not be considered ab- 
solutely inflexible and unchangeable, but 
if one is adopted, those responsible for 
its expenditures should keep advised of 
the amounts paid out and thus be bet- 
ter able to give valid reasons for un- 
usual disbursements. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SMILE 


According to Mr. Baker, with all the 
changes which have come over the 
world in modern times, the people of 
today are swayed by the same impulses 
and emotions as were those who lived 
in the time of Aristotle, who, it is said, 
wrote the first books on psychology. 
Psychology has been defined succes- 
sively as the science of the soul, of the 


mind, of consciousness and of be- 
havior. Actually, it seems a study of 
actions. Students of psychology are 


unable to tell us what causes the smile, 
but it is the leaven of mankind, which 
is universally understood. That a 
pleasant address, a cordiality in greet- 
ing, a frank, sincere and _ smiling 
countenance is an asset, there can be 
no doubt. It begets civility, good fel- 
lowship, courtesy and forbearance. It 
makes for sanity and safety. It is the 
antithesis of anger, an outward indica- 
tion of our mental equilibrium. In 
business, in the workshop, in the 
church, in the court, wherever mankind 
may congregate, the opportuntiy to 
smile is always welcomed. Mr. Rey- 
nolds of the Boston Elevated Railway 
has said: 


It is very clear to me how important in 
the successful prosecution of claim work a 
smile is. I have yet to learn why more 
claims men do not cultivate and capitalize 
it. This may be done and still have the 
right sincerity, purposefulness, seriousness, 
earnestness and determination underneath. 
A smile keeps one in good spirits and it 
drives the frown from other faces too. It 
acts like sunshine, warming and _ brighten- 
ing all it falls upon. It certainly will do 
no harm to remind claims men that in the 
ordinary man there is a disposition to play- 
fulness, to smile. It is defective character 
to have no disposition for either in one’s 
making. The successful claims man knows 
exactly when and how to smile and to 
be funny, and when and where to stop. 
There is little enough of play in the life 
of a busy claims man. Indeed, it is a very 
serious work, but on account of his very 
seriousness, 
it off. Many a di 


we require some play to set 
cult situation, many a 
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troublesome case becomes easier by the 
proper blend of a cheerful smile and 
earnestness. The day has gone when a 
proud, stern, severe, mirthless and smile- 
less man should ever hope to be a success- 
ful claims man. <A depressing solemnity 
and cheerlessness will never minimize acci- 
dent costs. 


After Mr. Baker had concluded his 
address, Mr. Rice announced that the 
association had secured copies of a 
variety of forms used in the claims de- 
partments of different companies. The 
meeting then adjourned for the day. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 
Outstanding Features Were Two Symposiums, Respectively Dealing with the 
Effect Upon Claims of Accident Prevention and Automobile Accidents 
and the Consequent Claims—The General Subject of Accident 


Prevention Was 


HE session on Tuesday afternoon 

opened with a talk on safety by 
W. H. Boyce, chairman of the T. & T. 
Association’s committee on safety. He 
described the safety exhibit on the pier, 
which occupied seven sections, or 140 
running feet of space, and displayed 
1,100 sq.ft. of safety material. 

President Rice then gave an introduc- 
tory talk on the subject of safety, which, 
he said, is, or will be, the most impor- 
tant feature of claims work. “‘While we 
shall always have claims,” he said, “it 
must be remembered that when acci- 
dents are prevented, claims are pre- 
vented. If 5 per cent of the money now 
paid out for claims was intelligently 
used in connection with accident pre- 
vention, it would produce a greater 
return than any other expenditure of a 
similar amount in the electric railway 
industry.” : 

Referring to the results of safety 
work in Allegheny County, Pa., Mr. 
Rice said that the activities which have 
developed accident prevention have re- 
duced fatal accidents over 50 per cent. 
On the traction lines, for instance, the 
number was reduced from ninety-three 
to thirty, the lowest in the history of 
the coroner’s office. The president of 
the Yellow Cab Company stated that, 
as a result of the work, accidents had 
been reduced 85 per cent, and the 
casualty insurance premium of the 
company $12,000. Fares were reduced 
on account of this saving. 

Mr. Rice stated further that a safety 
award made to the industrial plant in 
western Pennsylvania making the best 
safety record went to the H. H. Robert- 
son Company, which operated 280,000 
hours with 134 men without loss of 
time through accidents. The American 
Steel & Wire Company had only 244 
hours lost time with 700 men working 
more than 2,000,000 hours. In the 
twelve counties comprising the western 
Pennsylvania division, the decrease in 
workmen’s compensation in one year 
was in excess of $500,000. 

The accident prevention work, in Mr. 
Rice’s opinion, should be done by the 
claims men, but such work cannot be 
done by anyone under the title of “‘claim 
agent.” It cannot be done by the com- 
pany alone, but is a specialty. The 
highest man in connection with the com- 
pany must actively support this work 
and have it radiate from him to the 
men on the job. He advised working 
through the local safety council organi- 
zation because many organizations are 
active in this and the work is not adver- 
tised as coming from the railway com- 
pany, which might rouse a certain 
prejudice. 


Also Discussed 


Mr. Rice referred to the interview 
with him published in the issue of the 
Electric Railway Journal for July 22 as 
voicing his views on this subject. He 
also mentioned the safety epigrams in 
the issue of Sept. 9. 

He then explained that the discussion 
would cover the four phases of this 
work, namely, organizing a local safety 
council, organizing the company’s own 
employees for safety, preventing acci- 
dent work without either of these spe- 
cial organizations, and results of acci- 
dent prevention work. He called on 
B. W. Frauenthal, St. Louis, to read a 
paper by C. B. Hardin, St. Louis, Mo., 
which is abstracted below. 


LOCAL SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 


In this paper Charles B. Hardin, 
United Railways of St. Louis, divided 
the subject into: Industrial safety, 
school safety and public safety, which 
he said might be referred to as traffic 
safety. Usually the first step in a 
campaign for community safety is a 
program on industrial safety, and this 
movement naturally extends to the 
other two branches. Preferably indus- 
trial safety should be conducted under 
a local safety council rather than to 
have the work undertaken individually 
by the various industries. School safety 
can be promoted without a great deal 
of expense through the industrial safety 
committee, as in a great majority of 
cities the membership of the school 
boards include several prominent indus- 
trial men. A desirable plan is to hold 
a local meeting of the school authori- 
ties and have some outstanding person, 
prominent in the promotion of school 
safety work, address the meeting. 

Public safety includes both street 
safety and home hazards. Much can be 
done in the correction of fundamental 
causes of street accidents by the instal- 
lation of safety zones, parking districts, 
proper lighting arrangements, ete. In 
St. Louis the Safety Council maintains 
a public safety engineer who gives his 
full time to the correction of physical 
hazards and has the authority of an 
officer of the law. The second part of 
public safety work is educational propa- 
ganda plus law enforcement. 

The speaker listed the means of or- 
ganizing a local safety council as fol- 
lows: (1) Appoint a local committee of 
five persons to arrange for the organi- 
zation; (2) call a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the National Safety Council in 
the territory concerned and lay before 
them a definite program of industrial 
safety work for their consideration and 
approval; (3) elect an executive com- 


mittee composed of leading industrial 
men, arrange for weekly meetings and 
employ a secretary-manager; (4) or- 
ganize school safety with the help of 
local and national school safety ex- 
perts; (5) adopt a program of public 
safety, include in the personnel of the 
public safety committee representatives 
of all civic clubs and organizations and 
have monthly meetings; (6) enlarge 
the staff as necessary, as it is better to 
start with a small organization and 
build up than attempt too much and 
fail; (7) call on the National Safety 
Council officials for assistance and the 
help of experts on public and industrial 
safety and local organization. 

_The speaker outlined the organiza- 
tion of the St. Louis local council. The 
revenue is $24,500 a year. The prin- 
cipal contributors are factories, that 
pay local dues of 10 cents per employee, 
public utility companies, which pay 1 
per cent of the net claims paid out for 
public accidents, and associations, which 
are assessed 5 or 10 per cent of 
their aggregate insurance coverage pre- 
miums. The council also has a mem- 
bership of business firms and industries 
that pay dues of $10 a year and indi- 
viduals who pay $1 a year. The re- 
sults in St. Louis have been satisfac- 
tory. 

By way of discussion of Mr. Hard'n’s 
paper, Mr. Rice said that in the United 
States there are some thirty cities hay- 
ing local safety councils with paid sec- 
retaries and organized as locals under 
the National Safety Council. St. Louis 
has probably the largest and strongest 
of these councils, and Mr. Hardin 
speaks with authority because he has 
been active in the St. Louis work and 
was formerly president of the local 
council. 

Reinforcing some of Mr. Hardin’s 
points, Mr. Rice said that in Pittsburgh 
the idea of safety had been sold to 150 
supervisors and principals in the public 
schools, to 200 teachers in parochial 
schools and some forty principals of 
county schools. Indorsement was also 
secured from the state superintendent 
of public instruction, and accident pre- 
vention is now taught under a state 
law. The Governor has also highly in- 
dorsed the safety work, and an indorse- 
ment given by President Harding to the 
National Safety Council has also been 
utilized. 

“When accident prevention is taught 
in the schools,” said Mr. Rice, “there is 
reduction of from 6 to 15 per cent in 
fatal accidents. The greatest work for 
the future is to be done through the 
schools. In three years the work that 
has been carried on in Pittsburgh has 
resulted in a reduction of 1,500 fatal 
accidents in Allegheny County with a 
population of 2,500,000, within fifty- 
nine of the low record of the county. 
In Pittsburgh progress has been made 
in organizing a Safe Drivers’ Club 
which is now putting on a membership 
campaign to raise $50,000.” 

Mr. Rice then pointed out that while 
his activities in this work have been as 
an individual and not as a representa- 
tive of his company, the company is 
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getting benefit from the fact that men 
trained in safety in other employments 
are naturally better employees when 
they secure work with the railway. He 
then called on Victor T. Noonan, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to speak on the organiza- 
tion of company employees for accident 
prevention. 


ORGANIZING EMPLOYEES ALONG ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION LINES 


Mr. Noonan said that his work on the 
Cleveland property, where he is super- 
intendent of the department of accident 
prevention, is organized in co-operation 
with the local safety council; the men 
are organized also, and some work is 
done independent of all organizations. 
In the company the organization begins 
at the top, where there is an executive 
committee on accident prevention. This 
consists of the president, the vice-presi- 
dent and other executives to make up a 
total of seven. Its purpose is to super- 
vise the work and to pass on recom- 
mendations regarding safety matters. 
Every important problem must be 
brought before the executive committee. 
The vice-president of the company is 
the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Then there is a general committee 
on accident prevention, of which the 
general manager is chairman. This 
handles ordinary recommendations 
which come through the departments. 
Under this committee there is an oper- 
ating committee through which the 
active co-operation of the men is se- 
cured. There are also departmental 
committees, the membership of which is 
changed every three months. 

Twice a month the men make inspec- 
tions on company time, taking an entire 
day. Inspections are thorough, includ- 
ing, in the transportation department 
for example, all of the details of cars 
which affect safety, the condition of the 
streets, etc. As a result from Jan. 1 
up to Aug. 1 of this year more than 
4,000 suggestions were received from 
the men. 

Mr. Noonan said that in addition to 
the above he holds meetings of the men 
on company time at which he explains 
such matters as accident costs, causes 


of accidents, court procedure in acci-* 


dent cases, the importance of loyalty, 
courtesy, etc. The general committees 
are also called together every few 
months to promote a spirit of unity 
among the men from the standpoint of 
accident prevention. i 

Mr. Noonan deplored the use of the 
slogan “Safety First,” saying that it is 
not taken seriously. The phrase “Be 
Careful” is better. It is positive; it 
tells something; it is one that should 
stick. 

In addition to the committees, said 
Mr. Noonan, the Cleveland Railway’s 
department of accident prevention has 
two safety inspectors, and expects to 
have more. These are employed from 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., taking turns 
about. Their duty is to assist the men 
in keeping the rules, and they make no 
reports except upon the opening of cir 
doors while cars are in motion. The 
aim is to impress the men that the de- 


duty. The policy is to treat the men 
fairly and squarely. 

Mr. Noonan suggested that as an ele- 
ment in accident prevention everything 
possible be done to allay the fear of the 
men regarding the loss of their jobs 
and the danger of reaching old age 
without suitable financial provision. He 
said that he wanted to go farther than 
mere organization in accident preven- 
tion, which is not effective without the 
human touch. Accident prevention is 
the- work of the good Samaritan in 
modern life. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION FROM THE 
PHYSICIAN’S STANDPOINT 


Mr. Rice next called upon Dr. Hart 
E. Fisher, Chicago, to speak on the 
physician’s part in accident prevention. 
Dr. Fisher began by referring to Mr. 
Noonan’s plea for consideration of the 
humanitarian side of this work and said 
that this side also appeals to the physi- 
cian. From the medical standpoint 
carelessness is regarded as a mental 
illness, and reference to certain things 
which are done by employees as care- 
lessness is sure to antagonize them. 

In_ selecting employees, said Dr. 
Fisher, it is not enough to pick men 
who will fit into given positions from 
the standpoint of the employment offi- 
cer, but they must be examined by com- 
petent medical men. This means physi- 
cians who have first-hand knowledge of 
the kinds of work that the men will 
have to do. 

On the Chicago Elevated Railroads, 
with which the speaker is connected, 
the practice is to turn down men with 
defective vision, because this is a poten- 
tial cause of accidents. Employees are 
sometimes discharged for so-called care- 
lessness, when the trouble is simply 
defective vision. It is not safe to de- 
pend upon correction of vision defects 
by glasses because these may be for- 
gotten or broken. The vision must be 


good and there must be no color 
blindness. 

Regarding this matter of color 
blindness, Dr. Fisher said men can 


sometimes pass the color test even 
if color blind because they have spe- 
cial ways of determining colors. For 
example, in signal work the position of 


a signal is a guide. Sometimes color 
blind men, by turning the head quickly, 
can detect the color for an instant. 

Again, in transportation work defec- 
tive hearing is a source of danger. A 
man in the service with defective hear- 
ing may be able to perform his duties 
by obtaining in other ways the informa- 
tion which ought to come through his 
sense of hearing. For instance, he may 
sense the mechanical vibration of a bell 
without hearing it. He may look out 
of a window and see that the passen- 
gers are all on the car, starting the car 
without hearing the signal bell. If men 
are permitted in the service with de- 
fects such as this, they should not be 
called careless if they have accidents. 

Dr. Fisher then took up the mental 
factors which may cause accidents. 
Among these are grief, anger, mental 
distress caused by quick temper on the 
part of superiors. He summarized the 
situation by saying first that a prospec- 
tive employee should first be physically 
competent to fill the position for which 
he is to be employed; second, after em- 
ployment frequent medical surveys 
should be made to detect defects which 
have developed since the initial exami- 
nation; third, an employée should be 
examined again before he returns to 
work after an injury or a serious ill- 
ness. Employees should also be trained 
in first-aid work, not with the idea of 
making them doctors, but to enable 
them to care for themselves or an 
injured fellow employee, in case of an 
accident, until the physician can be 
summoned. It is well, also, to have a 
physician visit the shops and other 
buildings where men are employed to 
see if the conditions of temperature, 
lighting, ete., are conducive to safe 
work. 

Dr. Fisher concluded with some re- 
marks regarding the effect of the work 
of the claims department on public rela- 
tions. He pointed out that if claims 
work is handled right many friends 
can be made for the railway company. 
The attitude of the claims department 
toward the physician is also important 
on account of his intimate relation with 
the patrons of the company. 

Following Dr. Fisher’s address came 
a symposium on the subject of accident 
prevention and claims. - 


Effect Upon Claims of Accident Prevention 


Remarkable Results of Consistent and Persistent Educational Work Were 
Shown by Means of Testimony from a Number of Companies Which 
Have Taken Hold of Their Opportunities in the Right Spirit 


R. RICE next introduced D. B. 

Haskins, Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
open the round table discussion on acci- 
dent prevention and claims. The sub- 
stance of his remarks is given below: 


REMARKS BY MR. HASKINS 


Mr. Haskins started by Saying that 
in this case, as in others, the results 
are commensurate with the efforts 
made. Local conditions as to the effect 
upon claims expenditures of organized 
accident prevention work affect the 
showing made on different properties. 


partment is not doing police or spy The real test is a comparison of con- 


ditions before such work was started 
and afterward, when organized acci- 
dent prevention work has been carried 
on a sufficient length of time to estab- 
lish itself. 

On the Chattanooga property, for 
ten years preceding organized accident 
prevention work, the average yearly 
cest of the claims department was 12 
per cent of the gross passenger rev- 
enues. In 1918 it ran as high as 18 
per cent, a total of $156,327 for the 
year. Beginning with 1919, when or- 
ganized accident prevention was ‘1 
force, the expenditure was 114 per ce.°. 
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The figure was cut down to 7% per 
cent in 1920 and 4.4 per cent in 1921. 
During 1921 the amount spent for 
claims was $40,190. The current July 
report shows expenditures to date for 
this year of 3.45 per cent. 

On May 1, 1918, there were 203 law- 
suits pending in court amounting to 
$1,065,880, and 103 open claims on file. 
The July, 1922, report shows forty- 
seven lawsuits pending amounting to 
$285,450, with six claims outstanding. 

Mr. Haskins said that this was not 
all that the company had accomplished, 
by any means. The overhead lines, the 
tracks, the cars and the schedules have 
all been improved. Good men have been 
made into better employees and the 
good will of the public has been culti- 
vated. The claims department is helped 
by every successful effort in accident- 
prevention work. He said further that 
the most important phase of this work 
is not the financial one, but the human- 
itarian. This is brought home to one 
when an accident occurs within his own 
cirele of acquaintance. 

The next speaker was Neal W. Funk, 
Louisville, Ky., who was asked by Mr. 
Rice to show how claims are reduced by 
accident prevention. 


CuTTING CLAIM Cost THROUGH 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Mr. Funk began by explaining the 
importance of the claims man in the 
electric railway organization. He said 
that of all men employed in electric 
railway service he is the most trusted. 
The nature of his work is such that he 
must be trusted because he deals in 
intangible values of human life and 
limb. The claims man is also a judge, 
his slogan in settling claims being “not 
how cheap, but how fair.” Any man 
with ethics other than this is not worthy 
of his high calling. The time has come, 
said Mr. Funk, when the claims direc- 
tor who expects to settle claims only 
is going to curl up and die. He must 
be a producer, and he can be such with 
a little extra energy expended in acci- 
dent prevention work. 

The claims director should have 
charge of all safety matters; in fact, if 
he knows more about the causes of 
accidents than anyone else in the or- 
ganization, why should he not know 
best how to prevent them? The safety 
council with the claims director at its 
head is the way out of the obscurity 
which has always enveloped him. 

Coming now to the experience of the 
Louisville Railway, Mr. Funk said that 
the claims and law departments eigh- 
teen months ago were costing this. com- 
pany 63 per cent of its gross receipts. 
Realization of this fact caused the or- 
ganization of a safety council. In a 
year following this step accident ex- 
pense was reduced to 32 per cent of 
gross receipts, saving about $150,000. 
There was less litigation under way 
than in twenty years. According to 
present prospects, the cost during the 
current year will not be over 3 per cent 
of the gross receipts. 

Since the organization of the safety 
council there has not been a child killed 
or crippled on the property. In the 


year 1919-1920 seventeen persons were 
killed on the city lines, while in the 
following year the number was seven. 
During the first nine months of the 
present year only two persons were 
killed, and these involved little fault of 
the company. Since the organization 
of the safety council not a person has 
been injured on one of the fifty-eight 
grade crossings in Louisville. 

Mr. Funk said that when the council 
was organized there was a lack of 
safety ideas on the property. Employees 
had no knowledge of the high duties 
under the law that an electric railway 
owed the public. The fact that the 
men were naturally careful was. indi- 
cated by the fact that when crowds 
were handled accidents were few. The 
company inaugurated competition for 
low accident records, among the re- 
wards being a monthly dinner to the 
carhouse with the fewest accidents per 
mile during the preceding month. J. P. 
Barnes, president of the company, acts 
as toastmaster at these. As an illus- 
tration of the results, one carhouse re- 
cently had a mileage of 25,000 without 
one accident reported during a month. 
Many safety suggestions are received 
from the men, and 90 per cent of these 
have been adopted. 


REMARKS BY MR. EDWARDS 


L. A. Edwards, Youngstown, Ohio, 
was next called on for some figures as 
to the results of accident prevention 
work by the Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec- 
tric Company. He said that this com- 
pany started a safety campaign early 
in 1920. As a result 1921 showed a 
decrease of 30 per cent in accidents and 
eight months of 1922, a decrease of 26 
per cent over the same period for the 
preceding year. Casualties have de- 
creased as follows: 1919, 26; 1920, 13; 
1921, 4; 1922 (8 months), 2. 

In addition to the statistics, Mr. Ed- 
wards said that accident prevention is 
important, first, from the broad and 
humane standpoint, but it also has an 
economic phase as illustrated by the 
above statistics. Experience generally 
throughout the country has proved that, 
where organized efforts have been made, 
accident prevention work has paid big 
dividends by reducing claims. 

On the -Pennsylvania-Ohio property 
monthly meetings of committees ap- 
pointed from trainmen, linemen, and 
power-house men are held. The men are 
invited to hand in safety suggestions. 
These “intermediate committees” act on 
the suggestions or pass them on to the 
central safety committee. 

Mr. Edwards illustrated how accident 
costs in public utilities have risen to 
staggering figures during the past few 
years. This is particularly true where 
there is a marked tendency to com- 
mercialize upon an accident; where 
solicitation ef accident cases is com- 
mon practise; where juries are only too 
ready to return verdicts highly incon- 
sistent with loss or suffering sustained. 
The $1,500 jury of yesterday is the 
$5,000 and $20,000 jury of today. Simi- 
larly, the $100 claimant of yesterday is 
the $500 claimant of today. 

While claims adjusters and investiga- 


proved. 


ters are invaluable to a property, said 
Mr. Edwards, it is important to look 
beyond the work of these men to acci- 
dent prevention. Economy and good 
business should demand organized ef- 
forts in any industry, and especially in 
the electric railway industry, looking to 
this end. Accidents do not happen, they 
are caused. 


REMARKS OF Mr. OLDENBURG 


Mr. Rice next called upon Charles 
Oldenburg, general claim agent Chi- 
cago & Interurban Traction Company, 
for remarks. Mr. Oldenburg said 
that the Bureau of Safety on that 
line had been functioning for two 
years anda half, and during that 
time there has been a notable de- 
crease in accidents. Last year the 
bureau held twenty-four meetings with 
trainmen, thirteen with shop men, 
eleven with track and electrical men, 
and twelve with a central committee. 
At these meetings 492 recommenda- 
tions were made, of which 444 were ap- 
Accidents as a whole were 
reduced 26 per cent, boarding and 
alighting accidents 49 per cent, and em- 
ployee accidents 71 per cent. Eighty 
per cent of the automobile accidents 
were due to the fact that the auto- 
mobiles ran into the rear or side of 
cars, ten to the fact that the automo- 
biles pulled directly in front of the 
cars, and only 3 per cent were due to 
negligence of the railway employees. 
There is a law in Illinois, though not 
enforced, that automobile drivers must 
come to a full stop at or before coming 
to an extrahazardous railroad crossing. 

During 1921 there were 606 deaths 
due directly to automobile accidents in 
Chicago and Cook County and only 
345 fatal accidents due to the electric 
and steam railroads. Industrial fatal 
accidents numbered 261. This indicates 
that greater care should be taken by the 
state in issuing automobile drivers’ 
licenses. The speaker’s company has 
not had difficulty in this respect, as it 
has not had a single judgment entered 
against it for an automobile accident. 

Mr. Rice then introduced Walter E. 
Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio, who spoke 
on “Claims Department Practice Which 
May Encourage Claims.” An abstract 
of this follows. 


PAPER BY WALTER E. ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson said that it was his 
purpose to refer specifically to some 
evils in the line of this subject which 
have existed so long as to have become 
customs. The claims department, which 
is of comparatively recent origin, is a 
product of the complaints and criti- 
cisms arising from the operating and 
transportation branch of the industry. 
It is closely related to and a part of the 
transportation department. There are 
no hard and fast rules for solving the 
problems of the claims department and . 
determining what its course should be. 
There should, however, be a more defi- 
nite policy framed, and more effort 
made to standardize methods. If, said 
Mr. Robinson, the claims departments 
are indulging in practices which encour- 
age claims, as the percentage of settle- 
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ments for accidents would indicate, they 
are such. as have aroused the hostility 
of the community .as reflected in the 
attitude of the public mind. 

The claims departments are influ- 
enced seemingly by a desire to popu- 
larize the department and to fulfill the 
expectations of the car riding public 
that any mishap occurring to them 
while passengers entitles them to pay. 

Taking up the specific points of his 
topic, Mr. Robinson summarized them 
as follows: 

Due to the practice of maintaining a 
force of outside adjusters, claims de- 
partments make entirely too many set- 
tlements without proper regard for 
those most entitled to consideration or 
for the industry itself. This reduces 
the department’s function to a barter 
and trade basis and frequently opens 
the question of honesty and regularity 
of the entire transaction. Wholesale 
settlement of claims leaves the impres- 
sion that the railway is an insurer 


‘against loss and injury resulting from 


its legitimate operation. 
Another matter is the attitude on 


the part of some departments which , 


discourages personal calls and encour- 
ages litigation, professional visits or 
summons or notice of suit by an officer 
of the court. A policy of isolation is 
unsatisfactory and irritates even those 
who are kindly disposed. Complaints 
should have the first call on attention 
and claims, imaginary or otherwise, are 
entitled to fair consideration. 

It is also unwise to rush company 
surgeons to the scene of an accident or 
force their services on the injured, or 
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near injured, immediately thereafter. 
This arouses suspicion and centers the 
patient’s thoughts on the size of his 
claim. 

It is a mistake to permit large num- 
bers of suits to accumulate in a com- 
paratively few offices, as this tends 
away from the handling of litigation on 
individual merit rather than on a 
bunching or wholesale basis. 

Mr. Robinson closed with a word on 
the activities of claims departments 
following accidents. The haste with 
which settlements are attempted, the 
stock arguments advanced to induce 
settlement, the evidence of fear attend- 
ing the departments’ operations and the 
atmosphere of mystery which sur- 
rounds their movements are all unfor- 
tunate. The argument that it is nec- 
essary to do some of these things in 
certain localities to keep claimants 
from falling into the hands of lawyers 
is poorly founded. Is it a virtue to 
securé release for an injury for less 
than its worth, and a vice for a lawyer 
to try for more than its worth? Claim- 
ants should be given a chance to pre- 
sent their claims and know the com- 
pany’s method of dealing. In Cincin- 
nati during the past year 80 per cent 
of all claims made against the company 
have been made in person at the com- 
pany office. 

President Rice next reported the fol- 
lowing as the nominating committee: 
L. H. Butterworth, Boston, chairman; 
J. S. Kubu, Cleveland; C. M. McRob- 
erts, Los Angeles; F. H. Warren, Chi- 
cago, and H. O. Allison, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Symposium on Automobile Accidents 


_ Testimony from Several Parts of the United States and from Canada Indicates 
the Alarming and Increasing Seriousness of This Hazard—In Some Cities 
One-Half of All Accidents Now Involve Collisions with Automobiles 


R. RICE next referred to the sym- 
posium of papers which had been 
prepared on the subject of automobile 
accidents and called upon C, M. McRob- 
erts, Los Angeles, to open the dis- 
cussion. Mr. McRoberts spoke of the 
automobile problem.in his city as prob- 
ably greater than in the average, as 
evidenced by the fact that more than 
65 per cent of the accidents are caused 
by automobiles. This is due in part to 
the fact that in Los Angeles the auto- 
mobiles can be used during the entire 
year for pleasure purposes. Many tour- 
ists come to the city especially to spend 
their winters, bringing their automo- 
biles with them. During four years 
the number of traffic accidents reported 
to the police department has trebled. In 
the first seven months of 1919 sixty 
persons were killed in traffic accidents 
on the streets, while for the first seven 
months of this year the number was 157. 
In spite of the fact, said Mr. Mc- 
Roberts, that this is the biggest single 
problem confronting the local railways, 
he had no definite solution for it. How- 
ever, in Los Angeles, at least three 
organizations are having weekly meet- 
ings and discussions, formulating plans, 


and considering ordinances having to 
do with traffic congestion and traffic 


problems. The Los Angeles Railway 
is facing at this time the problem of 
getting its cars off the downtown streets 
of the city. The automobile conges- 
tion is becoming such as to make it im- 
possible to get cars through the city 
during the rush hours. The company 
is facing the problem of some kind of 
terminal or loop. While the expense of 
widening the streets is staggering, this 
must come eventually. 

In Mr. McRoberts’ opinion the larger 
problem of public safety is in the hands 
of the people. If they appreciated the 
circumstances they would comply with 
traffic regulations. Co-operation of the 
public should be sought, through bulle- 
tins in the street cars, magazine arti- 
cles, addresses before clubs and civic 
bodies, newspaper advertising, and such 
other channels of publicity as may be 
open. Public safety committees should 
be appointed wherever possible. 

Among other things enumerated by 
Mr. McRoberts which electric railways 
could do in this matter is the securing 
of the passage of a law requiring 
drivers of all automobiles to be ex- 
amined as to mental and physical fit- 
ness, and ability properly to operate 
motor vehicles on the streets and high- 
ways. There should be a maximum as 
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well as a minimum age limit for all 
drivers. 

Again, uniform traffic laws could be 
secured covering the operation of auto- 
mobiles-in all states. The rights and 
privileges of drivers should be clearly 
defined by law. It is now exceedingly 
dificult for a driver going from one 
state to another to comply with the law 
and not be a menace to others lawfully 
using the highways. There should be 
a uniform type of warning signs, and 
uniform methods of placing warning 
signs at dangerous points. A universal 
signal device notifying automobile 
drivers that they are approaching 
grade crossings would be helpful. Uni- 
form laws covering rights of way, 
methods of signaling, etc., would also 
be of value. 

The speaker also urged the passage 
of a law requiring the owners of motor 
vehicles to take out insurance policies 
in companies approved by the motor 
vehicle department, or the proper state 
department, the policies to cover not 
only insurance to pedestrians or others 
on the street, but to protect guests in 
automobiles. This would do much 
toward curbing reckless driving. 

Another thing urged by Mr. Mc- 
Roberts was a change in the law of 
imputable negligence. The general, al- 
though not universal rule, is that the 
negligence of the driver is not im- 
putable to his passenger or guest. It 
is thought that the new rule should be 
as stated by the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan in the case of Colborne vs. Detroit 
United Railway, 143 N.W., page 32, 
wherein the court said: “Where a per- 
son of mature years voluntarily enters 
the private conveyance of another to 
ride with him and by his contributory 
negligence is injured, she must be 
held to have adopted his conveyance for 
the time being as her own and to have 
assumed the risk of his negligence.” 

Another desirable ordinance is one 
prohibiting automobiles from driving 
on street car tracks in congested dis- 
tricts. There can be no question that 
the different automobile clubs and 
civic bodies generally are convinced 
that there should be a decided change 
in automobile and traffic laws and more 
rigid enforcement of them. The courts 
have been entirely too lenient with the 
traffic violator. Electric railways 
should get back of all prosecutions, co- 
operate with police departments and 
courts in every way, and see as far as 
possible that traffic ordinances and laws 
are obeyed. Rigid enforcement of 
traffic laws and ordinances does reduce 
accidents. 

In some cities failure to enforce such 
ordinances will be excused on the 
ground that there are insufficient police- 
men. In these cases the police force 
must be increased. 

Mr. McRoberts urged co-operation 
with automobile clubs, which will be 
found anxious to aid. So also will 
transfer companies, taxicab companies, 
dairies, department stores, etc. In 
cities where traffic congestion is heavy 
in the downtown districts co-operation 
with organizations urging street widen- 
ing is desirable. Alleys should be 
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constructed for the use of commercial 
vehicles in loading and _ unloading. 
Ordinances should be passed compell- 
ing pedestrians to move forward with 
vehicular traffic and prohibiting park- 
ing in the downtown districts during 
business hours. 

Coming now to what can be done by 
the railway employees, Mr. McRoberts 
said that much of the burden of pre- 
venting traffic accidents must be borne 
by the men who operate the street 
cars. The highest type of men should 
be employed in train service. - The 
claims department should co-operate 
in the training of men with a view to 
reducing accidents. 

Mr. McRoberts said that he handles 
accidents like other investigations. The 
investigation should be made as soon 
after the accident as possible and 
should be thorough, covering every 
possible avenue of information. The 
investigator should be thoroughly 
familiar with the rules of law cover- 
ing this class of accident. Immedi- 
ately following the accident, before con- 
ditions have changed, the crossing at 
which the accident occurred should be 
photographed, showing all obstructions 
which might have prevented the party 
driving an automobile from seeing the 
approaching car. If possible, a photo- 
graph of the vehicle involved in the 
collision should be obtained. 

A thorough investigation should be 
made of the location of the accident, 
and a careful canvass made of every 
house in the vicinity to secure signed 
statements from those who saw, or 
might have seen the accident. It is 
important, also, if others in the 
machine were injured besides the 
driver, to establish their relationship 
with the driver. 

Where the claim investigator has 
fixed in his mind the rule of law af- 
fecting the possible liability of his com- 
pany, it should be easy for him to col- 
lect all available evidence as to negli- 
gence or carelessness on the part of his 
company, as well as the parties in the 
automobile. 

Mr. McRoberts said that in the ad- 
justment of automobile cases he pays 
claims which are valid and declines to 
pay others, and where no personal in- 
jury is involved resolves all doubts in 
favor of the company which he repre- 
sents. Where personal injury is in- 
volved it is often possible to co-operate 
with the driver or the insurance com- 
pany involved. If an automobile ac- 
cident has been thoroughly investigated 
promptly, the preparation of the case 
for trial is easy. The railway com- 
pany wins its lawsuit because it pre- 
pares its cases with great care. 


REMARKS BY E. M. Raver, LINCOLN 


The discussion was continued by E. 
M. Raver, Lincoln, Neb., who said that 
as a helpful means of preventing acci- 
dents his company, the Lincoln Trac- 
tion Company, tries to cultivate an in- 
terest in accident causes. Ali em- 
ployees are constantly reminded of the 
expense and suffering incident to auto- 
mobile accidents. They are reminded 
that while the railways have certain 
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rights in the streets, these are not su- 
perior rights. Thus if investigation de- 
velops the fact that the automobile 
driver has done everything possible to 
prevent the accident after the danger 
has become imminent, the claims de- 
partment has but slight defense. 
Weekly meetings of heads of depart- 
ments of the company are held for the 
consideration of accident reduction sug- 
gestions. 

Accidents are immediately reported to 
the car dispatcher, who notifies the su- 
perintendent, the surgeon and, if there 
is a personal injury, the claims office. 
As soon as information reaches the 
last named, the investigation starts and 
no detail is overlooked. Included with 


the physical data collected are facts as 


to the standing of the damagee, his 
relatives and business associates, his 
probable legal adviser, his financial 
rating, and his record as a driver of 
motor vehicles. 

The adjustment of claims, said Mr. 
Raver, is practically a matter of sales- 
manship. It is well to avoid making an 
offer of settlement until the claimant’s 
idea as to what is expected has been 
ebtained. Automobile accidents in 
which personal injuries have occurred 
are handled in Lincoln with greater 
care than those involving property dam- 


age. If after personal investigation 
there appears to be liability of the 
company, the settlement is made 


promptly if the demands are not un- 
reasonable. In preparing a defense, in 
case a suit has been filed, the claims 
office stands ready to furnish counsel 
with a list of jurors who have served 
on traction cases during the preceding 
ten years. It appears that jurors who 
have served on damage cases and par- 
ticipated in adverse verdicts have a 
tendency to do the same thing again. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Raver’s 
remarks several papers were read by 
title. Abstracts of these follow: 


PAPER BY E. J. PAIGE, BALTIMORE 


The tremendous effect on the com- 
munity of the automobile as a means 
of transportation, said Mr. Paige, was 
not at first fully realized, either from 
the standpoint of traffic or safety. The 
mushroom growth of the traffic has 
been so rapid that railways find them- 
selves confronted with a serious situa- 
tion without adequate means of regu- 
lation. In Baltimore, in 1912, only 2 
per cent of the street railway acci- 
dents resulting in personal property 
damage or personal injury were due to 
the automobile, but in 1921 the figure 
was 25 per cent. 

The remedy for this condition lies in 


education along proper lines, strict 
supervision and discipline. These will 
at least alleviate the difficulty. This 


work should not be confined to the 
street railway alone, but should reach 
the community at large through prop- 
erly organized safety departments. 
The Baltimore safety department was 
reorganized in 1919, and up to 1920 
there had been a steady and alarming 
increase in automobile accidents. While 
the number has not since been de- 
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creased, as in other classes of accidents, 
the increase has been checked. 

At first, said Mr. Paige, the efforts 
were directed almost exclusively to the 
company employees, but, through co- 
operation, the 75,000 automobile drivers 
have now been reached. In 1915 the 
cost of automobile accidents was 7 per 
cent of the total claims department ex- 
penditure, while in 1921 it was 18 per 
cent. In the first eight months of this 
year the amount was decreased to 15 
per cent, due, it is believed, to the re- 
sults of concentrated efforts along edu- 
cational lines. 

Experience in Baltimore has taught 
the importance of prompt investigation 
of automobile accidents, with an in- 
spection by a competent inspector of 
the damage. The only cases called 
without investigation are those in which 
no property damage is reported. 

Unless investigation discloses the 
fault of the railway company, the lat- 
ter declines to settle and as a result 
has many suits filed growing out of 
automobile accidents. In 1921 this 
number amounted to 42 per cent of all 
suits filed. For the first eight months 
of 1922, while the company won 67 per 
cent of all suits tried, it won 85 per cent 
of all suits growing out of automobile 
accidents, and many of the verdicts for 
the claimants were for less than the 
damages proved. 

The same policy has been followed 
with regard to insurance companies as 
with owners in subrogation claims. The 
insurance companies are reasonable 
when the position of the railway is un- 
derstood. Experience of the company 
shows that best results in this work 
can be obtained by (1) effective and 
persistent safety efforts, (2) prompt 
and thorough investigation of all acci- 
dents, (3) prompt and fair adjustments 
of liability claims, (4) vigorous defense 
of those claims for which the company 
is not liable. 


PAPER BY A. E. SHAW 


A. E. Shaw, chief claim agent Mon- 
treal Tramways, said that in that city 
automobile accidents had gone up by 
leaps and bounds in the last few years 
until now more than 50 per cent of the 
accidents on the Montreal Tramways 
are hazards of that nature. Besides 
the 65,000 registered automobiles in the 
province there are many belonging to 
tourists. There is justification for the 
stand that: all claims for damages to 
automobiles should be resisted with the 
exception of claims for damages when 
the automobile, going in the same direc- 
tion, has been run into by the street 
car, or where the car has run off the 
track and thus caused damage. The 
subject can be divided into four parts: 
1. Prevention of accidents. 2. Investi- 
gations. 3. Adjustment. 4. Defense. 

In regard to prevention of accidents, 
the traffic laws might well be revised, 
but it is even more important that the 
present laws be enforced, and the 
claims department should bring infrac- 
tions of these laws to the attention of 
the police. During 1920 forty-four ar- 
rests in one week were made of viola- 
tion of the traffic laws at the in- 
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stance of the railway superintendent, 
and the following week accidents be- 
tween street cars and vehicles, outside 
of accidents at street intersections, 
were reduced 50 per cent. Uniform 
traffic laws are very much needed, and 
something should be done to compel 
automobile drivers to be acquainted 
with the traffic laws, such as to com- 
pel them to pass an examination. They 
should also be taught not to cross 
streets within a short distance of an 
approaching moving car or come in 
front of one, as there is the danger of 
collision owing to slippery rail condi- 
tion, and they should give proper sig- 
nals when an automobile is stalled on 
the track, etc. 

The Montreal Tramways Company 
has adopted the policy of rendering ac- 
counts for damages to cars in collision 
with automobiles. This policy has had 
the effect of causing the chauffeurs of 
trucks to be more careful, as in many 
cases they have been compelled by their 
employers to pay the damage caused by 
their neglect and carelessness. All of 
the fault does not rest with the chauf- 
feur and motormen should also receive 
more instructions in accident preven- 
tion, particularly the danger caused by 
a greasy rail. 

Under the subject of “investigation,” 
the speaker referred to the fact that 
witnesses on the street generally see 
more of an accident than the passen- 
gers. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to witnesses at the front of the 
car when the accident occurs at that 
end and in the rear of the car when the 
accident happens at the rear. Hence 
the employee should get names of wit- 
nesses among these bystanders. The 
past history of the injured party should 
also be ascertained, as some portion of 
his incapacity may be due to a previous 
accident. The police report should also 
be obtained and added to the file of 
evidence. 

In the adjustment of automobile ac- 
cidents, the personal element is funda- 
mental. The successful adjuster should 
be endowed with common sense and be 
strictly fair to the claimant and to the 
company as well. 

In the defense of an automobile case, 
information in reference to the records 
of chauffeurs is of great value, and all 
particulars about the persons who were 
the occupants of the automobile should 
be obtained. Evidence produced in 
court as to the distance at which an 
automobile can be stopped, proceeding 
at a certain speed; can often be used to 
advantage. Where the automobile was 
not carrying tail or front lights at the 
time of the accident, it is strong con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the 
owner. 


PAPER BY MR. PRUGH 


Charles B. Prugh, claim agent 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, said that in 
1921 45,000 automobile licenses had 
been secured in Franklin County, and 
thousands of other machines passed 
through Columbus weekly. Trainmen 
should be instructed in regard to sound- 
ing gongs, passing vehicles, location of 


dangerous’ intersections, ete. and 
weekly letters addressed to them and 
posted in the carhouses, showing the 
number of accidents occurring on the 
various divisions and calling attention 
as to how they might have been 
avoided, are sound propositions. The 
traffic supervisors can also point out to 
the men how to avoid collision. 

During the past eighteen months 50 
per cent of the accidents happening on 
the lines of the company have been 
with automobiles. There is no reason 
why such accidents should be investi- 
gated unless a claim is made, or the 
machine is damaged. considerably or 
some one is seriously hurt. If investi- 
gation divides the responsibility, settle- 
ment may be made according to the 
findings, say from one-fifth to three- 
quarters of the repair bills. In nearly 
all accidents the company waits until 
claim is made before making an offer, 
and the same procedure is followed 
when suit is brought. The plaintiff’s 
attorney must be the first to indicate 
a desire to compromise. Out of the 
last twenty automobile cases tried by 
the company only two verdicts were in 
favor of the plaintiff, and they were 
for small amounts. The other eighteen 
were either won by the company or 
settled out of court for nominal sums. 
The percentage of cost of automobile 
accidents, compared with the total out- 
lay ef the claims department of the 
company, for the eight months ended 
Aug. 31; was 28.8 per cent. The aver- 
age cost per automobile accident for 
the same period was $5.11. For the 
eight months of 1922 the claims cost 
of the railway department of the com- 
pany was 0.89 per cent of the gross 
railway revenue. Including light and 
power the percentage was 0.5 per cent. 
Local conditions, however, have a bear- 
ing on this percentage. Where there is 
a large foreign population, the per- 
centage of claims and payment would 
probably be higher. 


PAPER OF Mr. WALTZ 


The next paper was by V. J. Waltz, 
claim agent Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. He said that 
auto deaths in ten American cities 
picked at random show increases in 
five and decreases only in those cities 
where safety campaigns have been in 
progress during the past two years as 
follows: 
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These figures include all kinds of ac- 
cidents, not those caused by collisions 
between street cars and automobiles, 
but they show the necessity of inducing 
the automobile owners to drive safely. 
In Toledo the company has tried about 
everything it can think of to reduce 
this casualty list, such as school scouts, 
course of study in public and parochial 
schools, reorganization of the police 
traffic bureau, joint work with the local 


-cutting in front of the car. 


automobile club, systematic placarding 
of the front and rear of the street cars, 
and weekly talks at the carhouses to 
the platform men. 

One of the best plans is the placing 
in all of the carhouses of what is called 
a “map reminder.” A large map shows 
all of the car lines, and a careful check 
is made of the location of accidents, a 
circle being drawn at the point where 
the accident occurs, red if by day and 
black if by night. An “fA” means an 
automobile accident. Other accidents 
are marked accordingly. These maps are 
posted once a month, and in the talks to 
platform men attention is constantly 
drawn to them, as they show the 
dangerous traffic corners. If it appears 
that vehicular accidents are occurring 
too frequently at any particular inter- 
section, a slow order is issued for the 
particular point. If there is danger on 
a curve that the sweep of a car will 
bump either a person or a vehicle, a 
large warning sign to that effect is 
posted. This helps to prevent accidents 
and is also a weapon of defense as a 
warning has been posted at a 
dangerous corner. 

In 1921 as compared with 1914, all 
kinds of accidents to the public were 
reduced from 3,008 to 2,295, the ex- 
penses from $149,225 to $69,729, and 
the percentage of gross revenue paid 
out for accidents from 7.818 to 2.35. 

The method of investigating acci- 
dents is very similar to that described 
by some of the other speakers, though 
a special point is made to determine 
just when the auto was driven upon 
the track while the car was a certain 
distance away. Great reliance also is 
placed on interviews with witnesses as 
compared with mail investigation, and 
when the replies of the witness are 
written by the investigator instead of 
by the witness, it is the practice to have 
the answers brief and to have the wit- 
ness write above his signature “I have 
read this statement, and it is correct.” 


PAPER BY MR. CONKLIN 


George H. Conklin, claim agent 
Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Cor- 
poration, said that in a city with such 
wide streets as Augusta collisions be- 
tween automobiles and trolley cars 
should be a rarity. The main street in 
Augusta is Broad Street, which is 160 
ft. from curb to curb. Nearly all the 
automobile accidents on this street hap- 
pen at the parking places, when the 
drivers carelessly go across the tracks. 
On other streets, the principal cause is 
Forty-five 
per cent in number of all accidents of 
the company have to do with automo- 
biles, though in expense the cost was 
only 14 per cent. 

When a claim for automobile damage 
is made the claimant is told to have the 
repair work done on his own account, 
and if the railway company is liable it 
will settle with him. This allows the 
owner to think over the accident, and 
he usually recollects that he was pri- 
marily responsible and so does not push 
the claim. If he does, he will find that 
the company usually has taken the pre- 
caution to secure a list of witnesses to 
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the accident who having seen it can 
explain how it actually occurred. But 
the company permits few automobile 
cases to reach the court house. If it 
is at fault it settles promptly. Where 
there has been personal injury the com- 
pany has found little difficulty in set- 
tling the case by paying the property 
loss. 

The company gives special attention 
in training its motormen, both old and 
new, to guard against automobile acci- 
dents by ringing the gong loudly before 
entering all cross. streets, making 
“slow” crossings, etc. Space is given to 
the subject in the company publication, 
and warning signs are carried on the 
express car and sprinkling car. Two 
years ago when automobile accidents 
were very numerous the company called 
for help from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City Council and the police. 
Some time previously the Council had 
appointed committees to see what was 
being done in other places regarding 


automobile traffic. As a result the 
“One Hundred Club” was formed, made 
up of representative citizens who agreed 
to report to a captain all violations of 
city ordinances by automobiles noticed 
by them. Secrecy was maintained as 
to the. authorship of the report. This. 
plan worked very well, and interest was 
only permitted to lag in it when the citi- 
zens generally began to travel in the 
proper direction, park in the designated 
place and otherwise obey the laws gov- 
erning traffic. 

Automobile accidents have also been 
reduced by the practice of having uni- 
formed police at the three business cor- 
ners to record offenders. These police 
are stationed in towers where they can 


observe the traffic well. : = 


In concluding the Tuesday afternoon 
session, Mr. Rice called attention to the 
safety report of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association, copies of which had 
been distributed to the members 
present. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


Means for Circumventing the “Ambulance Chaser” Formed the Basis of Dis- 
cussion at the Third Session of the Convention—The Contingent 
Fee Is a Source of Trouble in This Connection 


HE Wednesday afternoon session of 

the Claims. Association was begun 
with the presentation of four papers by 
W. W. Smithers, Joseph S. Kubu, John 
W. Yenson and A. E. Powell on the 
general subject of “Ambulance Chasers.” 
Mr. Smithers’ paper was presented in 
his absence by Mr. Hellmuth. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY W. W. SMITHERS 


William W. Smithers, Philadelphia, 
in his paper on “The Ambulance Chas- 
ing Evil and the Remedy” described at 
length the practices followed by un- 
scrupulous lawyers in securing and 
handling accident cases. He at- 
tributed responsibility for toleration of 
such conditions to the existence of the 
contingent fee contract. While show- 
ing how dangerous to the administra- 
tion of justice is the contingent fee, he 
comes back to the confirming reality 
that we must concede the validity of a 
contingent fee contract between at- 
torney and client, although it may con- 
tain every feature which our English 
forbears declared was champertous and 
constituted a menace to social order 
and the purity of our courts. 

The courts have sanctioned con- 
tingent fees on the assumption that 
every lawyer is imbued with the high 
ethical ideals imbedded in the tradi- 
tions of the profession. Mr. Smithers 
states that it is well known that such 
an assumption is unfounded in respect 
to many groups, for they deliberately 
debase their cloth and use the judicially 
expounded and reasoned term of con- 
tingent fee to justify a pure commercial 
gamble in broken bones and human 
blood. 

As to the remedy Mr. Smithers said 
that there must be new laws of wider 
scope and of application differing from 
those applying for champerty and 
maintenance. Many men believe that 
regulation of all contingent fee con- 


tracts would thwart the evildoers. In 
that direction the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association worked for several years, 
and in 1919 drafted a proposed act re- 
quiring the contract to be sanctioned 
by the court and filed of record, thereby 
utilizing publicity as a preventive 
measure. However, no action on this 
was taken by the Legislature and there 
the matter stands. The principal ob- 
jection made was that the proposed 
act, in attempting to regulate, gave a 
definite recognition to the propriety of 
such contracts. There is undoubtedly 
much force in that point. 

A careful study of the whole question 
seems to indicate that legislation can be 
more effective if directed against the 
producing agencies; that is, the solici- 
tor or runner. This was tried in New 
Jersey by an act passed in 1919 and is 
said to have had a favorable effect. 
It forbids any one who is not a lawyer 
soliciting upon a basis of compensa- 
tion. It did not definitely prescribe a 
penalty and was not as comprehensive 
as it seems it could have been made. 
It has also been criticised because 
tacitly permitting lawyers themselves 
to do the prohibited thing. A _ bill 
identical with this was offered in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1921, but 
was opposed by a group of lawyers en- 
gaged in the business, and after being 
amended in its vital points was even 
then allowed to die in committee. 

At the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
last June there was presented-the draft 
of an act along the same lines but em- 
bracing the solicitation of either crim- 
inal or personal injury cases, making it 
a misdemeanor and prescribing punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment. It was 
approved and returned to a committee 
with instructions to have it offered at 
the coming meeting of the Legislature 
in January next. The substance of 
this act is to prohibit persons not ad- 


mitted to the bar of any court of | 


records in Pennsylvania, in certain 
cases, from soliciting any person in the 
state to retain any particular attorney 
to defend that person in any criminal | 
prosecution or to institute or prosecute | 
a suit for damages for wrongful act in 


which the person so soliciting shall by | 


agreement receive from the person 
solicited, or from the attorney retained, 
any compensation whatever. Any per- 
son violating this act would be guilty 
of misdemeanor and upon conviction 
would be punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 or imprisonment not 
exceeding thirty days, or both. Fur- 
thermore, conviction for this offense 
would require the guilty person to re- 
pay to the: party solicited the amount 
found by the court to have been so un- 
lawfully received by the defendant and 
added as an additional fine at the time 
of sentence. 


Mr. Kusu DISCUSSE3 CLAIMS FRAUDS 


In his paper, Joseph S. Kubu, former 
secretary of the Claims Association, de- 
scribed the devious methods and mon- 
strous tactics used by the “ambulance 
chaser” to secure clients and manufac- 
ture exaggerated bases and claims. 
For sources of information this fellow 
peruses all police reports, scrutinizes 
the daily newspapers, has associated 
with him directly or indirectly persons 
of every tongue, organizes investigat- 
ing and adjusting agencies, employs an 
occasional policeman who is unscrupu- 
lous, now and then succeeds in using 
an employee of the railway company it- 
self, has agents and experienced scouts 
who discover the man who has had some 
sort of minor accident months or years 
before, fraternizes with some dis- 
gruntled doctor, and so on. 

Having the information, the next step 
is to secure an audience with the in- 
jured person. In this respect, the am- 
bulance chaser’s methods have become 
practically a science. These men be- 
come very expert in their understand- 
ing of how to approach individuals. 
Sometimes the fearless audacity of an 
attorney will take him personally into 
the presence of the injured, but more 
frequently the way is paved through 
hired representatives. He then pre- 
sumes upon the unsophistication of the 
prospective client and elaborates upon 
his own proficiency and successes in 
securing large awards of damages, 
while never failing to recite the heart- 
less methods employed by the company 
where the client consents to deal di- 
rectly with it. Finally convincing the 
client of the desirability of employing 
the particular lawyer in question, the 
injured person is forthwith induced to 
sign a contract which is an irrevocable 
agreement to pay to the attorney an 
unreasonably large proportion of what 
he may receive. Having this, the so- 
called lawyer then assumes an inflated 
sense of proprietorship and becomes 
dictatorial in outlining the course to 
pursue. He requires that the attending 
physician be dismissed and a substitute 
of his naming engaged instead. He 
goes to the railway company with an 
exorbitant claim, which the latter of 
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course declines to make the basis of a 
settlement. 

In course of time the case comes to 
trial. The very atmosphere of the 
court breathes an eager interest in the 
jury. Every individual who has as- 
sisted in building up the plaintiff’s case 
is present, their evident purpose being 
to influence the jury and commend 
themselves as worthy of sharing in a 
large award. The real problem pre- 
sented is the jury, the uncertainty of 
the final issue of a lawsuit, and every 
important matter connected with it has 
not escaped the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the ambulance chaser, nor has he 
failed to make all possible provision 
to influence everything in his favor. 

Mr. Kubu then gave a number of 
illustrations of his experience to show 
the cunning and maliciousness with 
which these unscrupulous lawyers work. 


Mr. YENSON’s VIEW OF AMBULANCE 
CHASING 


J. W. Yenson, New York City, in his 
paper on ambulance chasing, said that 
his experience had led him to the con- 
clusion that the difference between the 
amount of money which the injured per- 
son eventually named as acceptable to 
him or her, and the demand of the am- 
bulance chasing attorney, usually exor- 
bitant, is the primary cause of litigation 
which is costly and altogether unneces- 
sary. Many if not most of these claims 
would be settled amicably by the princi- 
pals if left to themselves, assuming of 
course that the facts would justify the 
defendant in making an offer of settle- 
ment. It is a common occurrence for 
claimants and plaintiffs in cases of this 
character, realizing that they have been 
deceived, to call of their own volition 
at the claims department of the defend- 
ant company and beg that assistance be 
given in their attempt to induce their 
unsolicited counsel to withdraw. In 
New York it is necessary to contend 
with a coterie of a dozen attorneys, 
well known to each other: In every 
claim office at least one of them be- 
comes active following any serious ac- 
cident. These men are a disgrace to a 
noble profession and a thorn in the 
side of every claim agent. 

Mr. Yenson then summarized the 
sources of information, citing traffic 
officers and patrolmen who keep attor- 
neys’ cards in their possession, hospi- 
tal attendants, newspapers, etc. He 
also reviewed some of the methods em- 
ployed to secure clients and place them 
in the position of having to sue. 

He made the observation that with 
rare exception the lawyers who have 
been guilty of the unethical practices 
referred to are men of little legal 
ability, although some of them are pos- 
sessed of unusual cunning and are 
highly ingenuous in devising perjurious 
theories of liabilities. A great many, 
possibly through fear, never try their 
own cases. They exact the largest 
fees, usually 50 per cent of the amount 
recovered, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that they will bring suit, recardless of 
whether or not a case is meritorious. 

As a constructive suggestion Mr. 
Yenson gave it as his opinion that there 


should -be closer co-operation among 
claim agents throughout the country in 
an effort to drive this class of lawyer 
out of the profession which he is dis- 
gracing, and thereby save thousands of 
dollars to carriers, besides greatly bene- 
fiting those who have unfortunately 
been injured. While they may in cer- 
tain instances force a larger settlement, 
the injured person in most cases receives 
less as his share than he would have 
received by dealing directly with the 
company. The surest way to drive this 
pest out of business is through the 
bar associations. With possibly few 
exceptions, these organization are of- 
ficered and controlled by the highest 
members of the profession, men who 
have the utmost contempt for this class 
of lawyer. 

They are ready to act whenever suffi- 
cient information is laid before them. 
Another method is publicity, in order 
that the public may be enlightened as 
to the methods employed. 

If we keep-our own record clean in 
dealing with the injured, it should not 
be difficult to induce the managers and 
editors of the better class of news- 
papers to give prominent space now and 
then to the practices of these unscrupu- 
lous claim agitators. 


CHAMPERTY AND THE LAWYER 


Albert E. Powell of Squier, Sanders 
& Dempsey, Cleveland, presented a 
paper on the subject of ‘“Champerty 
and the Lawyer,’ which reviewed the 
attitude of the courts toward the prac- 
tice of soliciting for clients. He also 
quoted Canon 28 of the American Bar 
Association, which deals in very plain 
and disapproving terms with the fea- 
ture of so-called soliciting. Referring 
to the contingent fee, Mr. Powell said 
that while closely knit to the solicited 
case, it is on a different basis. It is 
urged, and with force, that a poor 
litigant cannot have his rights deter- 
mined and protected in an action at 
law unless an attorney is willing to 
take his case upon a contingent fee. 
Opposed to this consideration are others 
of weight. The whole question of con- 
tingent fees received the careful atten- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
at one time, and when the canons of 
ethics of that association were being 
prepared, no one _ subject received 
greater consideration. It is said that 
100 canons on the subject were formu- 
lated and submitted to the committee 
and reams of printed argument were 
offered. The canon finally adopted was 
a short one, No. 138, as follows: 

“Contingent fees, where sanctioned 
by law, should be under the supervision 
of the court, in order that clients may 
be protected from unjust charges.” 

After the reading of these papers, 
President Rice said that, believing there 
are things that can be done to correct 
the ambulance chasing difficulty, he had 
taken the matter up with the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association. A letter from each 
of these associations was then quoted 
to indicate that both associations dis- 


approve of such practices and _en- 
deavor to bring them into disrepute. 
President Rice then called on R. R. 
Herrald, chairman executive committee 
of the International Claims Association, 
to discuss the problem from the stand- 
point of the casualty companies. 


REMARKS BY R. R. HERRALD 


In behalf of the International Claims 
Association, an association of accident 
claim adjusters, Mr. Herrald said that 
this association always stands ready 
and willing to give hearty co-operation 
to the railway claims association in 
any way that can be of mutual assist- 
ance, particularly in the matter of 
ambulance chasers. Referring to the 
difficulty of railways in securing medical 
examinations, he said that the insur- 
ance companies protect themselves in 
this matter by having a provision in 
the policies that the company shall 
have the right and opportunity to make 
an examination in any manner it may 
see fit of the insured. Mr. Herrald said 
that he had always had very good co- 
operation on the part of the claims 
departments of the public utilities, 
although he did not think that the latter 
availed themselves of this opportunity 
as much as they should. He presumed 
that the majority of the bureaus to 
which the railways belong subscribe to 
the Hooper-Holmes- Bureau, that is, the 
information bureau of all accident risks. 
The moment an accident occurs in which 
an insurance company is interested, this 
action is reported to the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau and by inquiry of that bureau 
it is possible to ascertain what previ- 
ous accidents or injuries the particular 
person involved might have had. 

President Rice heartily indorsed the 
suggestion of Mr. Herrald that use be 
made of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
stating that he believed this to be the 
greatest defensive step that the Claims 
Association had ever taken, and he 
thought it would be more largely pat- 
ronized if its usefulness became better 
understood. At this point he expected 
to hear from R. H. Doolittle, president 
of the Association of Railway Claim 
Agents, but he was not present. Mr. 
Rice said that this association had as- 
sured him of its desire and willingness 
to co-operate with the Claims Associa- 
tion and to give the electric railway 
men the benefit of any knowledge the 
steam railroad men had and to receive 
in return any suggestions, in order that 
some definite move might be adopted. 

To bring out the local experience with 
ambulance chasers in several cities, 
President Rice then called on the claims 
men from New Orleans, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Waterloo, Iowa, which was 
as far as time permitted the discussion 
to be carried. 


Mr. KERNEN’S REMARKS 


B. J. Kernen, New Orleans, said that 
the ambulance chaser was the least 
of the troubles in New Orleans. The 
company there has not fared badly with 
the courts either, except in the period 
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immediately following the war, when the 
inability to get good labor was reflected 
in more accidents and a lowered stand- 
ard of service. This gave the public a 
feeling of resentment and larger ver- 
dicts were awarded against the com- 
pany in cases where the liability was 
uncertain. In Louisiana there are 
statutes under which damage suit 
lawyers seem to be particularly favored. 
One recognizes the contingent fee con- 
tract and permits the transfer of the 
claim to the attorney as security for 
the fee. It provides also that where the 
contract stipulates against a com- 
promise without the consent of both 
attorney and client, a compromise with 
the client without the consent of the 
attorney does not protect the defendant 
and the suit may be prosecuted by the 
attorney as if no compromise had been 
made—this for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the amount of the fee for which 
the attorney may have judgment against 
the defendant. The practice of the rail- 
way company has been that where de- 
mand is made through an attorney, 
settlement is made with the claimant 
only with the attorney’s consent. It 
has been found that this rule has been 
productive of gratifying results. 

Another statute permits the bringing 
of such suit in forma pauperis where 
the plaintiff produces two affidavits 
(usually easily secured) besides his own, 
if he is unable to advance the costs or 
furnish bonds therefor. The Supreme 
Court of Louisiana has construed this 
law to mean that the plaintiff may 
prosecute the suit not only in the trial 
court but also in the appellate court 
without payment of costs, and has also 
decided that even in those cases where 
the fee was on a contingent basis and 
the claim transferred to the attorney, 
the suit could be prosecuted through 
both courts without previous payment 
of costs. 

There is also a statute granting to 
personal injury cases a _ preferential 
trial both in the district and the appel- 
late courts; and another grants inter- 
est from the date of the service of the 
complaint on the defendant instead of 
from the date of judgment. Despite 
these unfavorable laws, there has been 
no material increase in this kind of 
litigation. 

As a definite suggestion for restrain- 
ing the practice of soliciting personal 
injury claims, Mr. Kernen said that 
in any legislation secured to curb the 
practice, the rights of both sides should 
be safeguarded, and the contingency 
charged by the attorney should be under 
the control of the court. If that could 
be accomplished, the practice of solicit- 
ing claims would soon cease. Objection 
might be made that such a law would 
be unconstitutional as interfering with 
the right to contract. Mr. Kernen was 
not prepared to say what force there is 
in that assertion, but gave it as his 
opinion that such a law would be con- 
stitutional. To support this opinion, he 
cited the fact that the fee of the 
attorney prosecuting pension claims is 


fixed by the act granting the pension, 
and that the workmen’s compensation 
acts have somewhat curtailed the field 
of the procurer of personal injury 
claims. 

Mr. Kernen said that laws punishing 
the solicitor of accident cases would 
not be enforced and that the only way 
surely to curtail the practice is to 
make it financially unprofitable. 


EXPERIENCE IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Roane Waring said that conditions in 
Memphis, Tenn., comprise ambulance 
chasing in its most developed form. He 
said he disagreed with a _ previous 
speaker that these ambulance chasers 
should be treated with tolerance. His 
idea was to handle such men without 
gloves. “A crook is a crook and my 
idea is that this fellow is a crook.” 
Mr. Waring said that he thought the 
lawyers are more responsible for the 
troubles with ambulance chasers than 
anybody else, because they do not go 
after them sufficiently hard. He re- 
ferred to the present practice in Mem- 
phis of handling all accident cases in 
the federal courts, on account of the 
company there being in the hands of 
receivers. In doing this it is arranged 
so that a number of cases that there 
is nothing in are sandwiched in between 
those of merit on which it has been 
impossible to agree on a_ settlement 
because the victim wanted too much. 
By the time the important case gets 
to the jury the latter has got a 
pretty general idea that the company 
is badly harassed, which is true. 

Every effort is made by the company 
to avoid any evidence of trying to delay 


trial in any case. Another practice 
which has helped the company where 
an unscrupulous lawyer is involved is 
to move the federal court to make the 
lawyer give bond for costs, where the 
lawyer is interested in the litigation. 
The court sustains the company in this 
motion andthe result is that the lawyer 
does not bring nearly as many trivial 
cases to court as he otherwise would. 
This has done more than anything in 
the experience of Mr. Waring to curtail 
this kind of litigation. 

C. E. Pickett, Waterloo, Iowa, said 
he believes that special agents are just 
as necessary to defend this character 
of cases-as lawyers are. As a result of 
following this plan, he cited several 
instances where unscrupulous lawyers 
and doctors in Waterloo had been forced 
to give up their practice and leave the 
city. In one case, three witnesses who 
testified in a lawsuit were sent to the 
penitentiary for ten years each for 
perjury. Mr. Pickett contended that it 
is up to everyone concerned with such 
a situation to meet it squarely, and if 
the attorneys on the other side are 
dishonest, to bring their dishonesty to 
the public and give it pitiless publicity. 
If the witnesses are perjurers, they 
should be sent to the penitentiary. Mr. 
Pickett stated that his company had not 
had an adverse verdict stand against 
it in twelve years. He emphasized 
again the importance of special agents 
as part of the work of a corporation 
lawyer. As a matter of policy he said 
that in handling these matters if there 
is a liability a company should settle, 
and if there is not a liability, it should 
fight. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


The Closing Was Taken Up with Discussion of the Medical Testimony in Claims 
Cases, Together with a General Survey of the Claims Field— 
Revised Statement of Objects Was Adopted 


FTER the calling to order of the 
final session on Thursday afternoon 
by President Rice, William G. Marshall 
presented a chart on which 350 claims 
trials in which the Pittsburgh Railways 
had been a party were tabulated. In 
explaining the chart he said that the 
350 cases were divided as follows: 
First, the average verdict was used in 
charting the various classifications. The 
various classifications were made by 
first dividing the cases among men, 
women and children. For each of these 
the cases were again divided among 
fatalities, dismemberment and other in- 
juries. Each class of accident was then 
subdivided —for example, fatalities 
among married and single people, which 
in turn were divided as to class of work 
—labor, skilled labor, merchants, etc. 
Then laborers, for example, were di- 
vided into the ages of sixteen to twenty- 
one, twenty-one to thirty, thirty to fifty, 
and fifty plus; then each age was fur- 
ther subdivided as to nationality. 
Following this discussion, the paper 
by William A. Challoner, Pittsburgh 
Railways, on the subject of “Medical 


Testimony in Defense of Litigation” 
was presented by the author. 


THE MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW 


He said that if medical testimony pro- 
duced by the plaintiff is fair and hon- 
est, nothing is gained by the defendant 
in offering further testimony, or if the 
defendant’s counsel is firmly convinced 
that no case has been made out in the 
law, he should offer no medical testi- 
mony. On the other hand, there are 
cases where such testimony is desirable. 
Some juries will believe that if the 
plaintiff’s medical testimony is not re- 
futed, the defendant’s case is weak in 
other ways. The defendant must also 
often introduce medical testimony to 
hold down the damages to a_ point 
commensurate with the injury. 

The medical man should preferably 
be of mature years and with consider- 
able hospital experience, and he should 
give his testimony without showing 
prejudice. He should avoid where pos- 
sible the use of technical language and 
should tell what his examination re- 
vealed rather than what it did not re- 
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veal. He should be present in court and 
hear all evidence on the injury, as his 
trained mind may sense the lack of con- 
nection between the symptoms and con- 
ditions described. It is not his duty to 
disagree with everything that the plain- 
tiff’s physician has testified to, but this 
does not mean that he is to answer only 
the questions put to him, and if he is 
sure of his ground he should be ready 
to deny the whole of the plaintiff’s med- 
ical testimony with confidence and cour- 
age. Examples were given of claims 


_ defeated because of knowledge of the 


medical phases of the case. 

Much depends on the charge of the 
trial judge, as the jury generally con- 
siders it more with a view to learn what 
the judge thinks of the facts than to 
get the rules from which the jury itself 
should find the facts. Hence it is of 
great importance that the medical testi- 
mony shall impress the judge himself. 

The trial counsel and the physician 
should confer, so that the former will 
have a thorough understanding of the 
medical and surgical features of the 
case and know when to press a cross- 
examination of the plaintiff’s physician 
and when not to. Great care should be 
taken when it is alleged that the plain- 
tiff’s condition is due to syphilitic in- 
fection. If possible, the case should be 
tried in such a way as to compel the 


' plaintiff to make the first mention of 


that condition. Then it can be shown 
that its victims are often as innocent 
of personal wrongdoing as are sufferers 
from tuberculosis or typhoid fever. 

Neither the medical men nor the trial 
counsel can afford to convey the im- 
pression that they regard themselves 
as in any way superior in intelligence 
te the jury. 


Dr. HALL ON CLAIMS INVOLVING WOMEN 


The medical aspects of claims work 
as applied particularly to women in- 
volved in accidents were then treated in 
a paper presented by Dr. James Whit- 
ney Hall, a medico-legal expert of Chi- 
cago. The doctor said that because of 
the difference in anatomy, emotions, 
temperament and environment of the 
two sexes, conditions claimed as a re- 
sult of an accident necessarily differ 
widely both as to subjective and objec- 
tive symptoms. Women plaintiffs are 
far more prone to exaggerate than men. 
Then, too, the health of women is often 
supported by a slender thread, and a 
slight accident may produce greater and 
more serious results than in the case 
of the average man. It is generally« 
recognized that a slight accident may 
do serious damage to a diseased or dis- 
abled person, while the same accident 
would injure but little, if any, one who 
is well. Hence, the added disability due 
to the accident is hard to estimate, 
especially with a woman, with the 
natural tendency to exaggerate. 

The plaintiff’s attorney in subjective 
complaint cases usually files a declara- 
tion averring that the plaintiff was 
entirely well and wholly normal prior 
to the accident. Then the proof of 
previous pathology and disability is 
not only valuable for the basis of 
amount of charges but has a strong 
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tendency to discredit the plaintiff’s en- 
tire case. Dr. Hall suggested that in 
considering any personal injury case 
where the pathological aspects are diffi- 
cult to determine, it would seem that 
the only solution is a change in the 
present practice. He suggested that 
this change should constitute the prac- 
tice of the appointment of a physician 
by the trial judge, another by the de- 
fendant, and a third by the plaintiff 
or his attorney, these three to make 
such examinations as they may in their 
judgment deem necessary to ascertain 
not only the exact condition of the 
plaintiff but the cause of the condition. 
This, in the doctor’s opinion, would 
come closer to solving the trouble of 
arriving at the added disability caused 
by the accident than any other method. 

At the present time, the defendant 
in Illinois is not permitted in any case 
to have a physician representing him 
make an examination without consent 
of the plantiff. The doctor said that 
such a law beyond all question is not 
only illogical, unfair and unbusinesslike, 
but absolutely ridiculous. He said it 
would be just as reasonable for a few 
merchants to attempt to sell a pair of 
shoes to an individual for a certain 
price without permitting the buyer to 
try them on. 

In speaking of claims malingering, 
the doctor stated that this is not nearly 
as common among women as among 
men. In his twenty-five years of ex- 
perience in medico-legal practice, he had 
had but one case in which he felt sure 
and was able to demonstrate that the 
plaintiff had no basis whatever for her 
claim. In other words, women exag- 
gerate, but most of them have a foun- 
dation of some kind for the complaint 
originally, but there is no limit to what 
they can do in piling up evidence, and 
there is always some one ready to 
represent this woman if she wishes. 

In recent years it has not been un- 
common for one who is actually suf- 
fering from cancer or epilepsy and who 
has. suffered some injury to make a 
claim that his condition is wholly the 
result of the injury. In view of the 
fact that the cause of these diseases 
has not been established, it does not 
satisfy a court or jury to have medical 
men, however competent and able in 
their profession, state that the condi- 
tion did not come from external vio- 
lence. The fact is almost equally true 
with regard to many other diseased 
conditions that are disabling, but in 
which the cause is known, namely, fecal 
infections, gallstones, peritonitis, ap- 
pendicitis, hernia, etc. To answer such 
claims, it would appear that it can be 
successfully maintained that if the 
claim is true, all these conditions would 
be much more prevalent in industrial 
communities than they are in communi- 
ties where trauma occurs but seldom. 
The converse is really true. In consid- 
ering personal injury claims, public 
interest and the safety of life and limb 
should be paramount. At the same time 
the public should be given to under- 
stand as far as possible by publicity 
and other methods of information that 
every cent spent for dishonest claims 
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is a waste which should be applied to 
the efficiency of the service, and that in 
the final analysis the public pays the 
claims. Dr. Hall then quoted Mason B. 
Starring in the comment that “those 
companies which have regarded the 
claims department as an aid to safe 
operation instead of a necessary evil 
are those which have gained the most 
in public approval and in net revenue.” 

At this point a paper on the medical 
defense of litigated claim was presented 
by Dr. John Leeming, medical counsel 
of the Chicago surface lines. As this 
paper is not yet available, it will be 
published in a later issue of the 
Journal. A pamphlet containing a di- 
gest of jury laws compiled by Walter 
M. Lindsay, Pittsburgh, was also pre- 
sented. 

J. H. Handlon, San Francisco, Calif., 
then presented a paper on “An Inspira- 
tional Review and Outline of the Prob- 
able Trend of Claims Work,” which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Handlon’s 
paper, President Rice brought to the 
attention of the convention a proposed 
change in the statement of the objects 
of the association as included in the 
constitution and by-laws. Mr. Rice 
pointed out that the original statement 
o£ objects was so limited that, strictly 
speaking, all papers presented at this 
convention were contrary to the con- 
stitution. He said that the proposed 
new statement of purposes had been 
approved by nearly all of the past- 
presidents and that it was so stated as 
to give the members an opportunity to 
consider things along broader lines, 
and to attract some dignity and pres- 
tige to the association among the affili- 
ated associations and others who may 
have transactions with the Claims As- 
sociation. The new statement was 
thereupon unanimously adopted by the 
convention. This statement was pub- 
lished on page 329 of the Sept. 2 issue 
of Electric Railway Journal, and is 
republished on page 663 of this issue. 

President Rice then brought before 

the convention his idea that it would 
be desirable to have some. declaration 
of a code of ethics as a means of adding 
further prestige to the Claims Associa- 
tion. He said he had asked Russell A. 
Sears, who had been largely responsible 
for the drafting of Canon 28 of the 
American Bar Association’s code of 
ethics, which deals with the practice of 
ambulance chasers, to prepare a sug- 
gested code of principles for the Claims 
Association. Mr. Sears was then called 
upon to present his work. 
“Mr. Sears pointed out thot the mat- 
ter was one of great importance which 
should be acted upon by a larger 
gathering than was then present as the 
meeting was drawing near to a c'ose, 
and he therefore suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to give considera- 
tion to a code of ethics and have a more 
definite code in readiness for discussion 
and action next year. A motion te 
this effect was made and carried. 

Mr. Sears then took the opportunity 
to say that during the last fifteen years 
or more that he has been attending 
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conventions of the Claims Association, 
he had never attended one that had done 
more good or shown a higher type of 
earnest effort, or a declaration of 
higher principles, and an endeavor to 
do what is right and live up to every- 
thing that is good, than the meeting 
this year. 

Turning to President Rice, he said 
that he felt sure he spoke the senti- 
ments of his associates when he voiced 
the gratitude felt to Mr. Rice for con- 
ceiving and carrying on the meeting. 
He then presented Mr. Rice with a 
token of the appreciation of his sery- 
ices in administering this splendid 
meeting. 

After responding to the presentation, 
Mr. Rice reminded the convention that 
through an oversight no past-presi- 
dent’s badge had been presented to J. J. 
Reynolds, Boston, who served the asso- 
ciation preceding Mr. Rice. He there- 
upon handed Mr. Sears a past-presi- 
dent’s badge and requested him to 
present it to Mr. Reynolds upon his 
return to Boston. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 


A resolution expressing the loss of 
the association in the death of Louis 
Hoffman, formerly general attorney of 
the Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey, was adopted. : 

Another resolution adopted placed 
the Claims Association on record as 
approving the methods of promoting 
safety work and accident prevention as 
outlined at this convention, and urging 
the association to lend its best efforts 
to the conservation of property and life 
whenever and wherever there is an 
opportunity in this field of work. 

Another resolution adopted provided 
for the appointment of a committee to 
study the automobile situation generally 
and to keep in touch with all matters 
bearing upon the subject and of inter- 
est to the association, for report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Another resolution adopted provided 
for the appointment of a committee to 


study the subject of exorbitant con- 
tingent fees and ambulance chasing and 
to co-operate with all other associa- 
tions to enforce the present laws pro- 
hibiting barratry, champerty and main- 
tenance, and to urge legislative action 
in states with laws now inadequate. 


NEw OFFICERS ELECTED 


L. H. Butterworth, Boston, then pre- 
sented the report of the nominating 
committee, whereupon the secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the association, electing the 
following officers: 

President, Wallace Muir, claim agent 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky. 

First vice-president, W. H.-Hyland, 
claim agent Fonda, Johnstown & Glo- 
versville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Second vice-president, H. D. Briggs, 
assistant general claim agent Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 

Third vice-president, Joseph H. Hand- 
lon, claim agent Market Street Rail- 
way, San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary-treasurer, James W. Welsh, 
New York City. 

In connection with the election of 


Mr. Welsh as secretary of the Claims. 


Association, the nominating committee 
pointed out that it had made somewhat 
of a departure from precedent in this 


nomination and that the reason for the 


procedure is this: Mr. Welsh is sec- 
retary for the parent association and 
it was the desire of the American 
Association that he should also repre- 
sent the various affiliated associations. 
Upon the express request of the Amer- 
ican Association executive committee, 
the nomination of Mr. Welsh was made. 

For members of the executive com- 
mittee, the convention named the fo!- 
lowing: 

Joseph S. Kubu, Cleveland; S. J. Her- 
rell, Knoxville, Tenn.; T. B. Donnelly, 
Pittsburgh; L. F. Wynne, Atlanta, Ga., 
and the officers. 

After installation of the new officers 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 


Review and Probable Trend of Claims Work* 


That the Tendency Is Toward Control of the Accident Situation Is Illustrated by 
Experience in San Francisco—At the Same Time the Claims Department 
Faces New Problems, While Old Ones Are Ever Present 


By J. H. HANDLON 


Claim Agent Market Street Railway 
San Francisco, €alif. 


HREE questions present them- 
selves. What have claim agents 
accomplished in the past? How are 
they meeting the problems of today? 
What are their plans for the future? 
In my mind the most conspicuous 
work we have accomplished in the past 
is to broaden the functions of the claim 
agent, so that not only does he endeavor 
amicably ‘to dispose of the accident 
that has happened, but he deems it his 
duty to try to prevent the likelihood 
of such accidents again happening. And 


*Abstract of paper presented before 
American Electric Railway Claims Associa- 
tion convention, Chicago, Oct. 5, 1922. 


‘safety propaganda 


in my opinion, by far the most beneficial 
results in accident prevention have been 
accomplished by the care exercised in 
the selection and training of platform 
men, the just enforcement of discipline, 
the interest aroused in these men by 
continually pre- 
‘sented, and the adoption of safety de- 
vices for our cars. 

In the year 1908 the cars of the 
Market Street Railway carried but 21,- 
672 passengers per accident and in the 
year 1921 they carried 32,860 passen- 
gers per accident—an increase of 11,- 
188 passengers per accident or 51 per 
cent. During the year 1908 the cars 


of this company traveled 2,158 miles 
per accident and in the year 1921, 
3,297 miles per accident—1,139 miles 
farther per accident, or a distance 
greater by 52 per cent. 

In 1908 but 4 per cent of accidents 
involving the cars of this company 
were automobile accidents, whereas in 
1921 more than 52 per cent of the 
accidents in which we were concerned 
were automobile accidents—an increase 
of 48 per cent. It is true, however, 
that there was some decrease in wagon 
accidents during this period. But this 
amounts to but approximately 20 per 
cent. Also, during this period cars were 
speeded up to meet a faster schedule, 
two additional tracks were placed on 
the principal thoroughfare, making 
Market Street, San Francisco, a four- 
track street. Traffic congestion has also 
increased due to the increase in number 
of automobiles to the point that there 
is now one for every seven persons 
resident in San Francisco. 

We have never had a general safety 
committee among our employees, but 
we have created the thought that every 
employee is a member of the safety 
committee. The co-operation of the 
public in accident prevention has been 
enlisted by using the backs of trans- 
fers and the windows of cars for adver- 
tising purposes, and occasionally safety 
campaigns have been launched. Our 
work among our own employees has 
been by far the greatest factor in 
reducing accidents. I cannot urge too 
strongly that the claim agent or safety 
instructor be allowed to assist in the 
selection and training of platform men. 
I am given the opportunity of address- 
ing a!l newly employed men after they 
have been in the service of the company 
for thirty days. Not only do I talk 
safety, giving illustrations of accidents 
and telling what to do when an accident 
occurs, how best to obtain witnesses, 
etc., but I take advantage of the op- 
portunity to talk company loyalty and 
courtesy to passengers and to develop 
a personal acquaintanceship among the 
platform men. This often proves very 
valuable to the claims department. 

Safety work among: the public is 
always desirable, but it should be borne 
in mind that the action of the public 
cannot be controlled as can the actions 
of the employees of the company. 

Another lesson we have learned is 
the wisdom of not soliciting injured 
persons to file claims as was often done 
by immediately calling upon the injured 
person when an accident occurs, regard- 
less of the extent of the injury or the 
cause of the accident. Fourteen years 
ago in the face of considerable crit- 
icism I adopted the policy of not calling 
on injured persons unless the injury 
was sustained solely through negligence 
on the part of the company, and even 
such cases were ignored if the injuries 
appeared to be of a trifling nature. 
In the latter type of case, a quiet in- 
vestigation is made to see if the injured 
person is up and about his duties. 

What has been the result of this 
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policy? In 1908 more than 25 per cent 
of all accidents we had developed into 
claims, and in 1921 but 15 per cent— 
a decrease of 10 per cent. Or in other 
words, if we had continued the policy 
of operating the claims department like 
a fire department, hastening out in fear 
and trembling as soon as a report of an 
accident was secured, there is a like- 
lihood that we would now have 40 per 


cent more claims than we actually have. 


What about the ambulance chaser? 


you may ask. Does he not solicit the 


case before the company hears from 
the injured person? 

Well we have had that pest of so- 
ciety to deal with again and again. If 
it is not local talent, then we have the 
recent arrival from another state who 
starts in to open our eyes. We have 


by various means closed the doors of 


the receiving hospitals, the city and 
county general hospital, and the pri- 
vate hospitals to him. His record else- 
where is investigated, traps are set for 
him, even using the services of em- 
ployees who similate injuries. The 
Bar Association is kept informed of his 
activities and methods, and the influ- 
ence of that body is used to discourage 
ambulance chasing. By adroit meth- 
ods, publicity is given to his tactics, 
and his advertisements offering free 
legal advice are used against him. 
When the condition has grown too 
acute, the ambulance chaser has been 
secretly competed against, and his un- 
just methods thus exposed to the 
claimant, who is usually disposed to be 
fair. When an ambulance chaser does 
present a claim, I usually make him a 
“slap in the face” offer, and compel 
him to file suit. 

We have sometimes been able to use 
these ambulance chasers in gathering 
facts relative to accidents that do not 
concern the railway company, for ex- 
ample, where a reckless automobile 
driver has injured a person who has 
just alighted from a street car, or a 
person awaiting to board a street car. 
Such services become valuable in in- 
ducing the person injured by the street 
car to deal directly with the company, 
and the ambulance chaser is only too 
glad to render that service for the 
benefit he derives. Today, so far as 
my employees are concerned, we are 
almost free from the annoyance of am- 
bulance chasers, who now make the 
object of their activities largely the 
unfortunate individual who is injured 
by an automobile. 

Closer co-operation between. the 
operating and medical departments has 
been developed in recent years, and the 
operating. department is also kept bet- 
ter informed on various accidents, 
their location, kind, cost, and where re- 
sponsibility rests. 


PROBLEMS OF TODAY AND THE FUTURE 


Some of our problems today are the 
frequency of automobile accidents, the 
ease with which the automobile passen- 
ger injured by collision of the automo- 
bile with a street car can recover for 
his injuries from the street car com- 
pany; the woman juror; the need of 


securing co-operaton of lawyers so 
that their clients will give the claim 
department an opportunity to adjust 
the claim before suit is filed; the ex- 
orbitant and unreasonable claims paid 
by adjusters for automobile insurance 
companies; the handling of claims of 
females with subjective complaints, etc. 

Automobile accidents will decrease in 
number when a physical examination as 
to hearing, sight, and ability to oper- 
ate an automobile in an emergency is 
required of all applicants for a license; 
when there is a minimum and maxi- 
mum age limit for chauffeurs; when 
there are uniform traffic laws en- 
forced by imprisonment of the driver, 
or by sequestering the automobile for 
a period of time; when automobile own- 
ers must carry insurance or furnish 
bonds sufficient to indemnify the in- 
jured person; when automobile insur- 
ance companies have a classified rate 
for automobile drivers dependent upon 
their experience and reputation and rec- 
ord for driving; when the public be- 
comes aroused to the fact that the 
automobile is the most dangerous 
weapon ever placed in the hands of 
mankind. 

As for the woman juror, it has been 
our experience that she applies the 
same reasoning power, the same im- 


partial judgment, that a male juror 
does. Of course, women jurors are 
sometimes swayed by their sympathy 
when the accident has brought about 
a train of pitiable conditions. But 
what male jury is not? On the other 
hand, women jurors are inclined to be 
very skeptical of a woman who al- 
leges a subjective complaint resulting 
from an accident. 

Lawyers will be disposed to deal di- 
rectly with the claims department if 
they can be relieved of much of the 
annoyance of handling the details of a 
claim. Hence we have established the 
policy in San Francisco of having an 
investigator call at the lawyer’s office, 
should he write or telephone presenting 
a claim, and the duty of this investiga- 
tor is to facilitate the matter of in- 
terviewing the claimant, securing state- 
ment from the claimant’s witness, ar- 
ranging for a physical examination of 
the claimant, and making appraise- 
ment of damaged clothing, automobile 
or other property, the securing of the 
original bills of expense, etc. 

Whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, executive officers or adjusters of 
automobile insurance companies should 
be shown what an unwise plan it is to 
make lavish expenditures in the adjust- 
ment of claims. 


Selection and Training of Employees* 


The Author Gives Details of the Methods Used Recently by His Company and 
Contributes Many Practical Comments on the Report of the Committee 
on Personnel and Training of Transportation Employees 
Presented at the Chicago Convention 


By M. McCants 


Assistant General Manager Market Street Railway, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


HE report of the committee on per- 

sonnel and training of transporta- 
tion department employees contains 
many practical suggestions, but I am 
pleased far more by the ideal which 
underlay the activity of the committee, 
that is, the research ideal. Research, 
which in the past has been almost 
entirely devoted to the materials and 
methods of handling materials, is here 
directed toward the human units of our 
organizations and the processes by 
which the proper units may be selected 
and trained for co-ordinated and effi- 
cient work. 

Much of the progress which we hope 
to make within the next decade will 
depend directly upon discovering and 
applying the fundamental principles of 
human behavior. Because this commit- 
tee has concerned itself with the human 
jhases. of our organizations I look for 
real progress in the immediate future. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


One of the fundamental purposes of 
the employment process is to select men 
who shall prove competent on the job. 
Those who do employing for the trans- 


Abstract of discussion on report of com- 
mittee on personnel and training of trans- 
portation department employees at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Oct. 2-5, 1922. 


portation departments must be un- 
prejudiced and must not permit them- 
selves to be diverted from the primary 
purposes of selection. 

The second chief purpose of employ- 
ment technique is to select men who 
will stay on the job. Some men could 
make good on the job but do not care 
to do so. Men who are superior to the 
job should not be hired at all. 

We cannot neglect or ignore either 
purpose in selecting platform men, but 
I am inclined to believe that the greater 
emphasis should be laid upon selecting 
men who will stick. 

Too often the men who do the hiring 
use intuitional methods. They “size 
men up”; they “have a hunch” that a 
certain applicant will make good. As 
a matter of fact, some employment 
managers have, through long experi- 
ence, developed certain unconscious 
methods whereby they “size up” the 
applicants. If these methods could be 
made definite and set down on paper, 
analyzed and tested, even these men 
could become more skillful. 

The ideal employment official is one 
who sets down in black and white the 
qualifications of the man he hires. He 
watches the employee go through the 
training process to see how quickly he 
grasps his duties. He makes a record 
of the employee’s ultimate skill on the 
job, of his loyalty to the company, of 
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his ability to rise to more responsible 
jobs. He notes how long the employee 
remains with the company, and finally 
he compares all these records to learn 
if possible which of the employee’s 
qualifications at the time of employ- 
ment had any bearing on his later 
career on the job. 

It is only by constant and careful 
study that we shall be able to select the 
employment methods that do work, and 
to eliminate the elements which have 
no value. 


SOME PRAISEWORTHY FEATURES 
OF THE REPORT 


The committee report lists the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the 
two platform jobs so that the applicant 
will be more likely to understand the 
nature of the job he is seeking. This 
is important; too many men are hired 
with only the vaguest ideas of the work 
they will be required to do. 

A careful discussion of the merits of 
the job with the applicant ought to cut 
down turnover by eliminating outright 
those who had not considered the disad- 
vantages of platform work. Further, 
the applicant who accepts the job will 
be less likely to give it up later if he 
feels that he has thoroughly considered 
the situation before accepting. In the 
third place, the applicant will be im- 
pressed by the carefulness and fair- 
ness with which the employment work 
is done and this he will remember 
favorably whether he is hired or not. 

Another commendable suggestion is 
that certain qualities of the appli- 
cant should be scrutinized and re- 
corded by the interviewer. Even if the 
specific items suggested are not all 
essential, the important thing is that 
the interviewer must record a great 
many items of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions on a data sheet, thereby accumu- 
lating facts which he may use later to 
determine which were of real value. 


VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Much of the report was devoted to 
psychological tests. I am in sympathy 
with the efforts of the committee in 
this direction, for they indicate a defi- 
nite attempt to provide a means to 
measure the qualifications of applicants 
for employment. The results obtained 
by tests can be made a matter of rec- 
ord, and any effort to establish definite 
records is commendable. I wish, how- 
ever, to indicate some general prin- 
ciples which must be followed in the 
use of tests if research efforts are to 
be co-operative and helpful. 

First, we must not try to test too 
many different sorts of ability. If a 
man stands high in general intelligence 
he usually stands high in each of the 
special abilities. Therefore, any gen- 
eral intelligence test will measure the 
other qualities at the same time and 
almost equally well. 

Second, if any psychological tests 
are to have wide use by employment 
managers, they must be so devised that 
the employment manager can apply 
them with a fair amount of study and 
instruction. 

Third, short tests should be used. It 
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would take too much time and energy 
of the employment manager to give all 
the tests which the committee suggests. 

Fourth, tests should be easy to score. 
Many of those suggested in the report 
are hard to score. We ought to have 
only those tests to which the answers 
are either right or wrong. 

Fifth, definite directions for the tests 
are needed. The report does not in- 
clude directions for giving the tests. If 
one company uses one set of directions 
and another company uses another set, 
the results will not be comparable. 

Sixth, high scores are not necessarily 
desirable. It may be possible to hire 
men who are superior to the job and 
who would soon become dissatisfied and 
leave. Although it is wise to carry on 
research and accumulate many facts 
about applicants and employees, it is 
equally wise not to jump at hasty con- 
clusions concerning these facts. 


RESEARCH RESULTS OF THE MARKET 
STREET RAILWAY 


The Market Street Railway manage- 
ment, almost two years ago, became 
interested in learning whether motor- 
men applicants could be selected more 
carefully, so as to cut down the number 
and the cost of accidents. We asked 
our various division superintendents to 
fill out questionnaires which would 
commit them to certain definite opinions 
concerning the qualifications necessary 
in motormen. We found, however, that 
the superintendents did not agree even 
on some things which we felt to be 
fundamental. 

We then selected a group of the best 
motormen in the company and one of 
the poorest motormen and proceeded to 


.make a careful analysis to find what 


traits, if any, distinguished one group 
from the other. We could not find that 
it made any difference whether they 
were married or single, nor did their 
previous occupations seem to bear any 
relation to their value as motormen. 
Complexion, color of eyes, color of hair, 
size and traits which usually impress 
the man who does the employing, seem 
not to have any value in marking off 
the best from the poorest motormen. 
However, our analysis seemed to show 
that men of North European ancestry 
are to be preferred, whether native 
Americans or not. It also seemed best 
to hire men younger than thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight, who have not many 
dependents. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS USED 


Next we used the army intelligence 
tests on these best and poorest motor- 
men. To those men with fair schooling 
we gave “army alpha” and to the others 
“army beta.” The group of best motor- 
men, containing twenty-four in all, 
made scores of from 26 per cent to 98 
per cent. That is, the lowest score was 
better than the least intelligent 26 per 
cent of our general adult population 
could make, while the highest score was 
better than 98 per cent of our adult 
Americans could make. Of the twenty- 
three motormen in the other group, 
fourteen made scores below 26 per cent, 
while the other nine made as good 
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scores as the men of the first group. 
These facts seemed to indicate then 
that men falling into the lowest one- 
fourth of our general population as 
regards intelligence are not good motor- 
man material. 

To reinforce our conclusion, however, 
we tested twenty-one motormen who 
had taken at least five days more than 
the ordinary period to “break in.” 
Twelve of them fell below 26 per cent 
on the test. However, some of the men 
who were apparently unintelligent, and 
therefore took a long time to “break 
in,” had actually developed into com- 
petent platform men. The findings 
with these slow learners left us in con- 
siderable doubt, so that we went at the 
problem in a still different manner. 


APPLICANTS TESTED BY ORIGINAL 
METHOD 


During the latter half of 1921 we 
gave to all platform men entering our 
service, until ninety had been tested, 
an intelligence test devised for our own 
special use. It was so constructed that 
ali the employment manager had to do 
was to hand out the test booklet to the 
applicant and keep record on the time 
required to complete the test. We shall 
be pleased to have other companies use 
our test to check the results we 
obtained. 

Recently we had our division superin- 
tendents rate all employees who had 
taken this test. When we compared the 
test scores with the superintendents’ 
ratings we could draw no sweeping con- 
clusions. For example, there was a 
greater tendency for motormen making 
the high test scores to quit the service 
than those making the low test scores; 
while among the conductors those mak- 
ing the lower test scores seemed to be 
more prone to quit. It would be unwise 
to say that this would always hold, 
for it may be possible to get motormen 
more interested in their jobs by more 
careful “breaking in” and follow-up, by 
wise use of house organs and other per- 
sonnel methods. It may also be that the 
conductors testing lowest showed a 
greater tendency to drop out because 
they were not trained, in the best way, 
to perform their duties. 

The division superintendents rated 
these ninety men as “above average,” 
“average” or “below average.” Of the 
men who are still in the service of the 
company, those who were rated “above 
average” made higher scores in the test 
than those who were rated “average”; 
and those who were rated “average” 
stood higher in the tests than those who 
were rated “below average.” But the 
differences in test scores among these 
three groups were not large, and there 
were several exceptions, so that I can- 
not make any sweeping assertions con- 
cerning the value of test scores in 
selecting men for platform work. We 
need many more facts collected under 
different conditions before we can draw 
any definite conclusions. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON TESTS 


I shall venture to make a general 
statement as to our experience with 
these tests, even if I have to depend a 
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little upon my own opinion rather than 
upon data. I believe that the brightest 
men as tested can, and usually do, 
develop into somewhat better platform 
men than those who stand lower on the 
tests, although they do not always care 
to develop into better men. The prob- 
lem is to get the brighter men to want 
to make good on the job and to stay 


with it. The use of tests will probably. 


aid the employment manager to elimi- 
nate the extremely unintelligent but the 
value of tests beyond that point will be 
conditioned largely by the methods em- 
ployed in training the men. 

The brightest men do not always 
become interested in their work or care 
to stay with it and, therefore, I am not 

sure that. the brightest men should nec- 

essarily be chosen. But if we can 
improve our training methods we may 
be able to develop a situation where 
tests will have a much greater value 
than they seem to have at present. 

Training should be not restricted to 
platform work. Our foremen, division 
officials and minor executives, all need 
training. Training of the real sort 


ought to make a considerable cut in the’ 


cost of turnover. 

Certain phases of training are well 
eared for by our company magazine. 
The employees all feel the magazine is 
truly their own and contribute liberally 
to it. We have used it to offer good 
suggestions in railroading and to talk 
common sense in economics and govern- 
ment; but we never preach. We make 
a definite attempt to give recognition 
te good work of our employees and we 
use the pages liberally for this purpose. 

At present there is a distinct need 
for instructors who are really trained 
for their jobs. We executives are largely 
to blame for this. The sooner we take 
pains to train our instructors carefully 
for their duties, the sooner will we cut 
down turnover among students, proba- 
tioners and regular platform men, and 
the sooner will we have better operat- 
ing service. 

It is reasonable to assume that there 
is a one best way in which instruction 
should be given. When that way is 
agreed upon all instructors should 
adhere to it. Training manuals should 
be developed which shall include the 
topics in which the students are to be 
trained and which will indicate the best 
ways to present these topics. There 
should be training conferences for the 
instructional staff at which the various 
pedagogical problems should be seri- 
ously and thoroughly discussed. 

Too much of the training that is 
being done is not closely supervised by 
the higher executives. There should be 
a constant flow to the higher executives 
of reports on student progress. 

I have tried to indicate that there is 
a crying need for co-operative research 
by the member companies of this asso- 
ciation. Let us have research for the 
selection of platform men; research 
which will not only help pay dividends 
but which will result in better-placed 
and happier employees. But above all, 
let us have research which is far-reach- 
ing and co-ordinated. This association 
could very well afford to map out a 
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definite field of research and could 
parcel out among its members the bits 
of work to be done by each so that the 
results might be brought’ together and 
reliable conclusions might be drawn. 
The association could arrange for one 
company to be used as a sort of labora- 
tory in which intensive research could 
be done, with reports rendered back so 
that all companies might be benefited 
in a very practical way. I feel certain 
that if the report of this committee has 
accomplished but one purpose, it will 
have been extremely worth while, that 
is, to direct the attention of the asso- 
ciation toward the seriousness of the 
problem of the human units which make 
up its organizations and the great need 
for definite organized research for the 
selection and placement and proper 
training of these human units. 


APPENDIX 


Mr. McCants’ paper was accompanied 
by an extended appendix giving the 
results of studies made on the qualifi- 
cations for motormen under the direc- 
tion of the research committee of the 
Market Street Railway. An abstract 
of this appendix will be published by 
itself in an early issue of this paper. 


National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners 


HE annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, which was 
postponed from Sept. 26-28, 1922, 
will be held Nov. 14-16, 1922, at 
Detroit, Mich., with headquarters at 
the Hotel Tuller. The date was 
changed owing to the coal strikes and 
the appointment of many state com- 
missioners as coal administrators. The 
eall for the convention declares that 
inherent in our system of government 
is dual control—federal and state—and 
the difficulty of harmonizing these 
functions has been, in no other field of 
public activity, so pronounced, perhaps, 
as in the regulation of railroads. For 
years the state commissions have had 
to resist the gradual encroachment of 
the federal power in the fixing of rates 
within a state to conform to the level 
of interstate rates, and the tendency 
in this direction*must be checked. The 
call points out the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Wisconsin rate case and the co-opera- 
tion between federal and state authori- 
ties there proposed. The I.C.C. and the 
National Association have agreed upon 
a tentative program to make such co- 
operation effective and the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will address the Detroit convention on 
such a plan. This address will be on 
the afternoon of Novy. 14, to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of possible 
changes in the transportation act. 
On Wednesday morning there will be 
a symposium on “What Constitutes 
Sound Public Policy in Telephone 
Regulation.” On Thursday morning 
representatives of “the regulated” have 
been invited to address the convention. 
They will include Henry L. Doherty, 


who will discourse on “Gas”; M. H. 
Aylesworth, who will deliver an address 
on “Public Relations”; Martin J. Insull, 
who will talk on utility problems, and 
Frank J. Smith, who will speak of the 
furnishing of light and power in New 
York. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday there 
will be a round-table discussion on 
“State and Federal Regulation in 
Connection with Depreciation.” On 
Wednesday evening there will be a 
round-table discussion on “Rural Ex- 
tensions of Electric Light and Power 
Service.” 

Among the committee reports to 
be presented will be those on _ pub- 
lic ownership and operation, safety 
of operation of public utility com- 
panies, service of public utility com- 
panies, public utility rates, statistics and 
accounts of public utility companies, 
valuation, state and federal legislation, 
motor vehicle transportation and litiga- 
tion. 


A.S.M.I. to Admit Utility 
Engineers 


T THE twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Society 
for Municipal Improvements, held in 
Cleveland during the first week of 
October, the constitution was amended 
so as to admit engineers of public 
utility companies to active membership 
in the society. This matter is com- 
mented on editorially in this week’s 
issue of the Electric Railway Journal. 
The purpose of this revision of the 
constitution is to provide for closer 
co-operation between municipal and 
electric railway engineers, in particu- 
lar, and it is the hope of the electric 
railway men who have fostered this 
change that electric railways generally 
will be represented by at least one 
engineer each in the A.S.M.I. mem- 
bership. The membership fee is $7.50 
per year. The secretary of the society 
is C. C. Brown, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Rail Welding Discussed 
at Chicago 


MEETING of the committee on 

welded rail joints of the American 
Welding Society was held on _ the 
Municipal Pier at Chicago, on Thurs- 
day, Oct: 5. E. M. T. Ryder, Third 
Avenue Railway System, New York 
City, vice-chairman of the committee, 
presided. 

Methods for making tests on full- 
sized specimens were discussed. H. F. 
A. Kleinschmidt of the Lorain Steel 
Company exhibited a drawing and 
described the fittings necessary for 
holding and gripping the test rail sec- 
tions in order to make tensile tests in 
the Emery testing machine at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
The present plan is to test girder rails 
of 7-in. section only. 

H. M. Steward, Boston Elevated 
Railway, described the bending tests 
that he has been conducting. A dis- 
cussion followed as to the machines 
available for making the required bend- 
ing tests. Prof. D. D. Ewing, Purdue 
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University, told of the machines avail- 
able at the university and described 
some tests that he has been conducting. 

Methods of testing welded rail joints, 
as suggested by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., were outlined by Dr. H. L. 
Whittemore. These included suggested 
methods for making tests of conduc- 
tivity, tension tests, bending tests, and 
impact, hardness and abrasion tests. 
In regard to making impact tests which 
will duplicate service conditions, Dr. 
Whittemore said that an instrument 
for this purpose has been devised and 
the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads can undoubtedly be ob- 
tained, as it is now investigating impact 
on roads. Methods of making micro- 
scopic examination and chemical an- 
alysis were also outlined. 

C. H. Clark, Cleveland Railway, 
described a proposed testing machine 
for testing joints which will approxi- 
mate actual service conditions. This 
machine has not been developed yet and 
was only offered as a suggestion of a 
possible method. 

A program of investigations to de- 
termine the present state of the art in 
making welded rail joints was outlined 
by Mr. Ryder. A numbering system 
that has been worked out, together 
with instructions to the steel companies 


furnishing rail, to the railways which 
prepare test specimens and to the 
laboratories making the tests was also 
presented. 

There was considerable discussion as 
to methods to be used in preparing the 
test samples, and it was the general 
opinion that these should be prepared 
under such actual conditions as are en- 
countered in making welds in track 
under actual service conditions. 

A condensed statement of replies re- 
ceived to a questionnaire on base 
plates was distributed to members of 
the committee. 


Fall Meeting of Electric 
Power Club 


HE Electric Power Club will assem- 

ble at the Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., for a four-day meeting 
from Oct. 30 to Noy. 2. The first few 
hours of the convention will be occupied 
by numerous committee meetings. A 
general session will be held on the 
evening of Oct. 30; section and division 
meetings on the mornings of Oct. 31 
and Noy. 1; and general sessions on the 
evening of Oct. 31 and the morning of 
Nov. 2. ‘The proceedings, while cover- 
ing principally the problems of the 
manufacturer, will contain much of 
interest to the user of electric motors. 


sociation News 


Report of Committee of 
One Hundred 


Pee report of the committee of one 
hundred at the Chicago convention 
said that its call for funds to carry on 
the work in the past year had met a 
very generous response and more than 
$45,000 was pledged and collected for 
carrying on the work. On Sept. 27, 
$14,797.19 still remained in the treas- 
ury, against which there are August 
expenses of about $2,500. The advertis- 
ing section, for whose work the funds 
were raised, has been in active opera- 
tion since Jan. 1, 1922, the American 
Electric Railway Association advancing 
funds for the payment of bills until 
such time as the committee was able to 
discharge the obligations itself. 

The advertising section has obtained 
the publication of a large amount of 
educational information in the daily 
newspapers and periodicals for the 
electric railway industry, has prepared 
and distributed a large amount of 
printed advertising material dealing 
with electric railway situations of 
national interest, and has rendered 
personal services in special cases to 
many individual companies. Service is 
given to all electric railway companies 
by the advertising section regardless of 
whether they are members of the asso- 
ciation or not. 

The committee concluded its report 
with the statement that it feels its 
work of education and information has 
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been extremely valuable in creating a 
greater feeling of confidence on the part 
of the public in the electric railway 
situation and that it should be con- 
tinued. The committee has every confi- 
dence that the necessary funds will be 
provided as in the past when necessity 
requires and urges that every organiza- 
tion and management in the industry, 
members and non-members, all make 
the fullest possible utilization of the 
service irrespective of whether they 
have contributed to the funds. 


Shall the Mid-Year Conference 
Be Held in California? 


S was noted in the report of the 
first meeting of the new executive 
committee, held in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5 (see Electric Railway 
Journal, Oct. 7, 1922, page 580), an 
urgent invitation was presented by the 
California Electric Railway Association 
to hold the 1923 mid-winter conference 
in California. The executive commit- 
tee discussed the question at length and 
finally advised its subjects and meet- 
ings committee “to give serious con- 
sideration” to the California invitation. 
Invitation was also received to hold the 
conference in Washington, D. C. 
California members join with the rest 
of the association in desiring the con- 
ference to be a success, if held in Cali- 
fornia, and success depends in part at 
least on attendance. 
It is with a special emphasis there- 


fore, that electric railway men are urged 
to consider Secretary Welsh’s request 
for an expression of opinion which will 
help the subjects and meetings com- 
mittee decide what to do. If a copy 
of the letter, quoted below, has been 
received, it should be answered at 
once. If not, Mr. Welsh should be ad- 
vised of members’ wishes anyway. 


LETTER OF SECRETARY WELSH 


Oct. 18, 1922. 
To MEMBER COMPANIES: 

Gentlemen: A very cordial invita- 
tion has been extended to the associa- 
tion by the California Electric Railway 
Association to hold our next mid-year 
meeting in the early part of 1923 on the 


Pacific Coast. 


This invitation was presented per- 
sonally by W. R. Alberger, at the last 
meeting of the executive committee in 
Chicago. I am inclosing herewith an 
abstract of his remarks, setting forth 
some reasons why the selection of the 
Pacific Coast would be desirable. 

This matter has been referred to the 
incoming committee on meetings and 
subjects in order that it may con- 
sider this question more intelligently. 
I have been instructed to ask you 
whether you would favor holding the 
mid-year meeting at San Francisco, 
and if this location is chosen, whether 
your company would be represented 
and if so by how many delegates. Your 
prompt response will be greatly ap- 
preciated, since if it is decided to go 
to the Coast, preparations must be 
made well in advance. ; 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES W. WELSH, 
Executive Secretary. 


W. R. ALBERGER’S INVITATION 


The recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the California Electric Railway 
Association authorized me to extend to the 
American Electric Railway Association an 
invitation to hold the 1923 mid-winter 
meeting in California. 

We have figured out that a trip could 
be made out there without any great loss 
of time to the members who come from the 
Hast. At that season of the year Cali- 
fornia is at its best. It is after our winter 
rains; the country is green, covered with 
wild flowers and everything is beautiful. 
We have a wonderful state, and all that 
kind of thing, and I can say this, and 
promise this to you, that if you do come, 
we will see to it that you have a fine trip 
through California ; you will see everything 
that is at all interesting and you will have 
a good time. 

Our suggestion would be to go directly 
to San Francisco from Chicago, as a start- 
ing point, putting in a day or two there; 
then for a little recreation and the formal 
meeting and banquet, our boys have sug- 
gested Hotel Del Monte. We have also a 
golf course on the shores of the wonderful 
Monterey Bay, and some of the leadin 
golf experts and professionals of the wold 
play. there; in fact, Barnes, who was out 
there recently, lost his game, he said, be- 
cause he was watching the scenery too 
much. Del Monte is the pleasure ground 
of California. It has more attractions 
than any other place in the West, and 
more of a variety. Then it would be sug- 
gested that the journey be continued on 
over night to Los Angeles and San Diego; 
a trip over into Old Mexico, and then home, 
with a side trip to the Grand Canyon. 

In regard to rates we believe that we 
can secure from the Transcontinental Pas- 
senger Association a special rate. At that 
time of the year the heavy winter traffic 
is over. We believe we could get a special 
rate of at most one and a half times the one 
way fare. We are very anxious to have 
the conference out there. 

We have nineteen privately owned elec- 
tric railways in California; eleven of those 
railways are members of this association ; 
five of them are the largest companies in 
California. 
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~ News of the Electric Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE © :: 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


More Subways Proposed 


“New York Body Plans Staten Island 
Route, Brooklyn-Queens Line and 
Washington Heights Extension 


The New York Transit Commission 
-announced on Oct. 13 the submission 
te the Board of Estimate of New York 
City of the routes, maps and general 
‘plan of further new subway routes 
included in the commission’s pro- 
gram of May last, including the 
extension of the Broadway subway of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
from Fifty-ninth Street and Seventh 
Avenue to Washington Heights, and the 
Staten Island tunnel connection from 
Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn-Queens 
erosstown subway. The Board of Esti- 
‘mate set Oct. 20 for the hearings re- 
quired by law to be held “within ten 
days of the date of submission.” 

The series of routes covering the 
Washington Heights extension present 
a radical departure from the commis- 
sion’s plan of May. That plan included 
the new trunk subway and feeders, 
known as the “Highth Avenue line” 
extending north and south from 181st 
Street and Washington Heights, by way 
of Fort Washington Avenue, Amster- 
dam Avenue, Highth Avenue and 
Hudson Street to a new general trans- 
fer station at Chambers Street. The 
B. R. T. extension, as then projected, 
was terminated at 155th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, in Harlem. 


SMALL ADDITIONAL Cost INVOLVED 


The consideration of the needs of 
‘Washington Heights for additional 
transit, as explained by representatives 
of that section at the time the original 
plan was presented, induced the com- 
mission to have new studies made. 

These studies have developed that, at 
a relatively small additional cost, the 
B. R. T. line could be made more effec- 
tive and serve a much larger commu- 
nity by being continued up St. Nicholas 
Avenue from 155th Street to a pont 
where connections can be made either 
by spur tracks or passageways to the 
Eighth Avenue trunk line north, as 
well as to the existing Interborough 
line, which turns out of Broadway into 
St. Nicholas Avenue at 168th Street. 

The question of the selection of the 
best route to Staten Island has had the 
attention of the commission for several 
months. It has been convinced, through 
the studies made, that the best interests 
of all concerned will be served, both 
from the engineering and traffic stand- 
points, by the Narrows route, from Fort 
Hamilton to Pennsylvania Avenue, Rose- 
bank, S. I. Plans for the extension of 
the Fourth Avenue subway in Brooklyn 
from its present terminus at Six'y- 


sixth Street to Ninety-fifth Street, Fort 
Hamilton, have already been authorized. 
This is a link in what will become the 
main Staten Island line. 

The new route, beginning at the 
terminus of the Fort Hamilton exten- 
sion, will extend as a two-track subway 
or tunnel southwesterly and westerly, 
under private property and streets, to 
the Shore road at Ninety-seventh Street. 
It will then cross the Narrows with a 
curve toward the Staten Island shore, 
turning under Pennsylvania Avenue to 
a point in the existing right of way of 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail- 
road. 

Provision is also made in the route 
description for two branches in the 
Borough of ‘Richmond, both leaving 
Pennsylvania Avenue at a point near 
New York Avenue and turning north 
and south, respectively, to points at 
which connection can conveniently be 
made at the north with the tracks in 
the South Beach branch of the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Railroad and at 
the south at or near Belair Road with 
the tracks of the same system. 

Alternative profile maps have been 
prepared covering the method of con- 
struction on the Staten Island side. 
Under Pennsylvania Avenue, as far as 
Reynolds Street, the line will be in 
subway or tunnel, whence it may be 
continued either in subway or open cut 
tunnel to Southside Boulevard, or as 
an elevated road from Fox Street in 
order to effect a crossing over the ex- 
isting railroad right of way at that 
point. Both branches would be prac- 
tically subway to their point of con- 
nection with the existing tracks. 

The building of the B. R. T. exten- 
sion north of Fifty-ninth Street and 
under Central Park West will pave the 
way for the permanent removal of the 
surface railroad tracks through this 
section. In the $218,000,000 five-year 
construction plan presented by the com- 
mission in May, the B. R. T. extension 
north was included at an estimated cost 
of $26,500,000. This figure will remain 
unchanged as far as the building of the 
line to 155th Street is concerned. No 
estimates have been made for the new 
Washington Heights portion. 


Wages Settled—The wage agreement 
between the Boston & Worcester Street 
Railway, Framingham, Mass., and its 
employees has been agreed upon with- 
out arbitration. Uniformed employees 
are to receive the present wage of 54 
cents an hour until March 1, 1923. 
¥rom March 1 to Oct. 1, 1923, the rate 
will be 58 cents an hour. Wages of 
other employees will be reduced 1 cent 
an hour on March 1. 


Rapid Transit Urged for Detroit 

The subject of rapid transit for the 
city of Detroit has again been brought 
up for consideration. Mayor Couzens 
has announced to the City Council that 
he considers a rapid transit system is 
the next step in carrying out the city’s 
transportation program. The Mayor in 
addressing the Council stated that now 
that the city has a unified system of 
surface lines, and with traffic conditions 
growing more difficult, the time has 
come when the city should formulate a 
rapid transit program. 

An appropriation of $50,000 in the 
1923 budget has been agreed to by the 
Council following the recent considera- 
tion of the question, that sum to be 
used to pay for preliminary investiga- 
tions. The work is to be started within 
a few weeks and a report made to the 
Council next year. 

Councilmen in discussing the question 
indicated that tube subways or a dip 
system would be favored for the down- 
town section and that elevated lines 
would not be tolerated by residents on 
the main thoroughfares where rapid 
transit is most needed. Other parallel- 
ing side streets where elevated lines 
could be built do not penetrate directly 
the districts where rapid transit is 
most needed. It was pointed out by the 
members of the Council, also, that a 
comprehensive subway system would be 
too expensive for the city to undertake 
at the present time and it was agreed 
that subways should be built in Wood- 
ward Avenue and Michigan Avenue. 


Wage Increases Under 
Consideration 


At a meeting of the Springfield, 
Mass., trolley men Oct. 17 the matter 
of seeking a wage increase upon the 
expiration, on Dec. 31, of the existing 
contract with the Springfield Street 
Railway was considered. Demands in 
preparation by a joint committee of 
employees of the Springfield and 
Worcester companies are said to include 
restoration of pay rates in force prior 
to the readjustment made effective 
March 1 this year and certain changes 
in the working conditions. By the latest 
change the pay of blue uniform men 
was cut 10 cents an hour, the present 
rate providing for 40 cents an hour for 
the first three months service, 53 cents 
for the ensuing nine months and 58 
cents an hour thereafter. 

Under the agreement sixty days 
notice is required of either side seeking 
new terms. The Springfield company 
has as yet made no statement of its 
attitude in the matter, but General 
Manager H. M. Flanders personally 
indicated that a demand for an increase 
of pay would be unjustified. 
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New Grant Proposed 


Twenty-Year Franchise for Rockford 
City Traction to Go Before Council 
—Improvements Promised 


A new franchise ordinance for the 
Rockford (Ill.) City Traction Company 
is to be submitted to the City Council. 
Thirty days after the passage of the 
ordinance the company must file with 
the city clerk of Rockford its written 
acceptance. Upon failure to do this the 
ordinance becomes null and void and of 
no effect. 

The franchise calls for a twenty-year 
grant authorizing the company to oper- 
ate on all streets, avenues, highways, 
bridges and public ways within the city 
limits of Rockford upon which the car 
lines of the company are now in opera- 
tion. Tracks are to be laid in the cen- 
ter of the streets and avenues in all 
cases unless otherwise directed by the 
City Council and in the case of double 
tracks upon such streets and avenues, 
the tracks shall be laid at such distance 
from the center of the streets as shall 
make the center point between the two 
tracks the center of the street, and in 
such manner as to leave a distance of at 
least 10 ft. between the track centers, 
and said tracks cannot be laid within 12 
ft. of the curb line unless permission 
be first obtained from the City Council. 
_ On the question of paving, Section 12 

of the ordinance requires the company, 
after the city of Rockford has paved 
or repaved any of the streets on which 
the company operates, to relay its 
tracks at its own expense and to here- 
after maintain the space between the 
rails of the track and 1 ft. on each side 
of the track, and the space between the 
track where there is a double track laid, 
except where an individual is the occa- 
sion for the repair work. The city re- 
serves the right to order removal of 
track whenever necessary for purposes 
of public improvement and in this event 
the expense shall be borne by the rail- 
way company except when the removal 
is made on behalf of some company or 
private individual, the cost in this case 
being borne by said company or indi- 
vidual. 

Abandonment of any street or streets 
occupied under the terms is prohibited 
unless permission is given by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission or such 
other authority as may be constituted 
by law. 

A section in the franchise ordinance 
provides for the company’s maintaining 
an efficient service with an agreement 
on the part of the company to make 
such changes and improvements as may 
be ordered from time to time by the 
Iinois Commerce Commission. 

The section of the grant dealing with 
the matter of fares reads as follows: 

The rate of fare for any continuous and 
regular trip from one extreme point to 
another on any of the lines of said grantee, 
including transfers from one of the lines to 
another, shall be such a rate as shall be 
established from time to time by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, or by any other 
authority delegated from time to time by 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois to fix 
rates for public utilities, including the City 


Council of the City of Rockford, if by act 
of the Legislature the City Councils of the 
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cities are authorized to fix rate of public 
utilities, 

On the matter of free transportation 
the ordinance stipulates that certain 
city officials who shall have this privi- 
lege must wear badges, the numbers of 
which must be reported in writing to 
the traction management. 

An important provision of the grant 
gives to the city of Rockford the right 
to take over the traction system, which 
shall include any bus system operated, 
at the end of twenty years or before the 
expiration of the grant upon the terms 
and provisions of an act which made 
such provision. This act was passed 
by the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, approved June 26, 1913, and 
in force July 1, 1918. In the event this 
act, entitled “An act to authorize cities 
to acquire, construct, own and to lease 
or operate Public Utilities, and to pro- 
vide the means therefor,’ is adopted 
the city shall pay to the grantee a sum 
equal to the then present value of such 
property as a going concern. In case 
the city and the traction company are 
unable to agree on the value of the 
property which the city proposes to ac- 
quire the value may at the option of 
the city be determined by arbitration. 
The decision of a majority of said ar- 
bitrators shall be binding upon the 
parties. 

Immediately upon the passage and 
acceptance of this ordinance the Rock- 
ford City Traction Company will lay 
a new double track with necessary 
switches so that two separate and dis- 
tinct car lines can be operated from the 
center of Rockford to the factory dis- 
trict and southeast part of Rockford. 
Work on other relaying of tracks and 
paving is promised by the company to 
be started as soon as practical after 
the passage of the ordinance. 


Bus Service to Continue 
Pending Appeal 


The Board of Estimate of New York 
on Oct. 16 unanimously agreed by reso- 
lution adopted to issue 400 revocable 
permits to owners of buses to operate 
on thirty-three routes in Manhattan 
and The Bronx. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of Commissioner of 
Plant and Structures Grover Whalen 
at a special meeting of the board to 
cover the present emergency whereby 
200,000 persons would be inconvenienced 
daily by threatened cessation of the bus 
service on those lines because of an 


injunction obtained from Supreme 
Court Justice Mullan. 
Corporation Counsel O’Brien an- 


nounced to the board later in the day 
that Justice Mullan had suspended the 
operation of the injunction on the 
strength of the board’s resolution and 
pending the trial of the case, which had 
been appealed by the city. This will 
permit continuation of the bus service 
on the various routes affected, provided 
the applicants for permits also obtain 
from the Transit Commission a tem- 
porary certificate of necessity and con- 
venience, which the commission had as- 
sured in advance would be granted. 
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Explains Rate Base Increase 


Former Receiver O’Keefe, of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
New Orleans, La., recently absorbed by 
the New Orleans Public Service Cor- — 
poration, has submitted a special re- 
port to Commissioner Paul Maloney in 
which he shows that there has been an 
increase of $4,746,869 in the rate base 
of the company during the last twenty 
months. Commissioner Maloney ob- 
jected, however, to the inclusion of 
$436,748 in the rate base, as given in 


the report of Niles & Niles, expert ac- ~ . 


countants, and after several days of 


conference, this sum was taken out, 


making the changed figure $4,310,121. 


Thus the rate base has been increased 


from the original amount of $44,700,- 
600 to $49,010,121, 

The receiver shows that this increase 
was due to the investment of funds 
derived from the sale of receiver’s cer- 
tificates and to the fact that the earn- 
ings of the company were permitted to 
stay in the company in lieu of the flota- 
tion of additional securities. 

In commenting upon the financial 
condition of the company, the receiver 
said that the strong cash position of 
the company was due largely to the 
fact that the amount of uncollected bills 
had been materially reduced and that 
the amount of the inventory of mate- 
rials and supplies was also smaller, due 
to the continued policy of-careful pur- 
chasing and avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication. 


Amendments in San Diego Meet 
with Approval and Disapproval 


The proposed amendment to the char- 
ter of the city of San Diego designed to 
relieve the San Diego (Calif.) Electrie 
Railway of the obligation to pave be- 
tween its tracks on future construction 
work was defeated at the special elec- 
tion held Oct. 10, by a majority of 458. 
The unofficial returns reported on the 
vote were: For, 6,504; against, 8,962. 
The referendum ordinance granting the 
company a franchise for a line on Six- 
teenth Street between Broadway and 
Market Street was carried by a favor- 
able majority of 59. The unofficial 
totals were in this case: For, 17,187; 
against, 7,129. 

The company had put on an educa- 
tional campaign for a month preceding 
the election, both through the news- 
papers and by circulars and public 
exhibits, designed to explain the pro- 
posed measures. 

The Sixteenth Street franchise, which 
had been refused the company by the 
City Council some months ago and re- 
ferred to the people by a petition initi- 
ated by the company, will become 
effective immediately following the offi- 
cial canvass of the votes, it is said. 

No announcement has come from 
company officials, but it has been inti- 
mated that the proposed charter amend- 
ment, or a similar one, may be again 
submitted at the regular city election 
next spring. These issues in San Diego 
have been referred to previously in the 
Electric Railway Journal. 
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Fund Being Raised for 
Electrification 


Evidence of further activities to elec- 
trify the Union Pacific Line entering 
Glendale, Calif., is shown by efforts of 
residents in Glendale, Montrose and La 
Crescenta in uniting to raise $25,000. 
This sum when added to the $100,000 
that has been promised by the Union 
Pacific System and the Glendale & 
Montrose Railway will be devoted to 
the electification of the old Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad line (now owned 
by the Union Pacific) from Glendale 
Avenue and Broadway in Glendale to 
its connection with the Los Angeles 
Railway Corporation’s trolley line at 
the junction of San Fernando Boulevard 


and Verdugo Road. 


It is expected that the electrification 
of the old steam road line will give 
patrons direct connection with the cars 
of the Los Angeles Railway, with the 
privilege of a universal transfer to any 
point- on that system, all for the one 
fare. It is anticipated that it will also 
reduce the present fare between Glen- 
dale and Los Angeles 20 to 334 per cent 
and will furnish two lines of car service 
in place of the present single interurban 
line of the Pacific Electric. 

Approximately $20,000 has already 
been raised, and it is expected that the 
remainder will shortly be forthcoming. 


‘Veterans’ Association Meets 


The first annual banquet of the Vet- 
erans’ Association of the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Traction Company was held at the 
Windsor Hotel with fifty veterans of 
twenty or more years standing in the 
company’s service in attendance. Rob- 
ert Earp, president of the association, 
acted as toastmaster. Emmett E. 
Erskin, a veteran, delivered an address 
in which he compared the first cars of 
the system with those of the present 
day. ; 

C. P. Billings, vice-president of the 
West Penn System, delivered an ad- 
dress and presented service buttons to 
the men in the employ of the company 
twenty years or more. The buttons are 
of gold and enamel and bear the words 
“Twenty Years Service” and ‘Wheeling 
Traction Company” with the motto, 
“Service, Speed, Safety.” 

The Veterans’ Association was. 
formed on July 12 with the employees 
of twenty years standing as the insti- 
gators. 


Another Interurban Proposed 


Following the recent adoption of 
plans for electrifying the division of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
between Dallas and Denton, 32 miles, 
and its operation as an interurban line 
by the Texas Electric Railway inter- 
ests, steps have been taken to establish 
another interurban line out of Dallas, 
with Greenville as the proposed ter- 
minus. This is to be obtained by elec- 
trifying the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railroad between the two points, about 
45 miles. 

Daniel Updegrove, president of the 
St. Louis Southwestern, with headquar- 


ters in St. Louis, has expressed a will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations with 
C. W. Hobson, Dallas, and associates, 
representing the Texas Electric Rail- 
way interests, with the view of convert- 
ing the Dallas to Greenville division 
into an electric interurban line. The 
City Commission has also interested 
itself in the proposition. The electric 
power for operating both lines will be 
furnished by the Texas Power & Light 
Company, an allied corporation of the 
Texas Electric Railway. The former 
company has a power transmission sys- 
tem that extends from the Red River 
to Taylor, more than 300 miles and 
covering a big scope of territory of 
East Texas. It plans to extend its 
electric power system to Austin and 
San Antonio. 


Offers to Arbitrate St. John 
Questions 
J. J. Bodell, Providence, R. I., repre- 
senting the firm of Sanderson & Porter 
of New York City and holders of the 
common stock of the New Brunswick 
Power Company, operating the street 


railway in St. John, N. B., and 
suburban communities, offered to 
submit to a board of arbitration 
the issues in dispute between the 


company and the city. These aré 
whether the company or the city 
shall distribute the hydro-electric cur- 
rent in St. John from the hydro-elec- 
tric station of the New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Commission; and the price asked 
for the assets of the company in a 
proposed sale to the city. The proposal 
for arbitration was placed before the 
City Council and defeated by four votes 
to one. The only member of the board 
to vote in favor of arbitration was 
Mayor McLellan. 


Employees Start Pension Fund 
Association 


Organization of a Pension Fund As- 
sociation has been undertaken by the 
employees of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Street Railway. Officials of the com- 
pany are assisting in working out the 
details of the plan which interlocks with 
a sick and disability benefit fund that 
has been in effect for the last eight 
years and is a step in a plan to estab- 
lish a guaranty for the employees of 
the company to make employment a 
safe vocation, beneficial socially and 
economically. The company has no 
part in the association except to help 
put it on a working basis and to assist 
in its administration. With the support 
and control in the hands of the em- 
ployees, the membership also is limited 
to employees of the company. The 
management of the association is in 
the hands of a board of directors, 
selected by ballot, one from each sta- 
tion and department. The association 
now has a membership of more than 
700. The pension fund for old age and 
disability purposes is being established 
by the payment of dues of $1 a month 
from each member. Details as to the 
age limit for service, or disability from 


age and percentage pension payments 
based on length of service are to be 
worked out before the organization is 
completed. 
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News Notes 


Dismisses Complaint.—The Pennsy]l- 
vania Public Service Commission has 
dismissed the complaint against the 
Dubois Traction Company, the United 
Traction Company and the State High- 
way Department. It holds that it has 
no jurisdiction to compel the removal 
of a track from the west side of a 
street to the center and to pave with 
concrete between the rails. No cross- 
ing is involved. The complaint was 
filed by Sandy Township, adjacent to 
the city of Dubois. 


Unusual Ending to Wage Issue.— 
The Gary & Southern Traction Com- 
pany, operating’ between Gary and 
Crown Point, Ind., recently announced 
a wage reduction amounting to 10 cents 
an hour as a necessary step in the con- 
tinued operation of the road. The em- 
ployees explained that they could not 
accept the proposed cut but agreed to 
assume one-fourth of the cut. The re- 
sult was that the Chambers of Com- 
merce of both Gary and Crown Point, 
together with the company, assumed 
the other three-fourths reduction. 


Shortage of Men Noted.—The atten- 
tion of William Jerome Kuerts, Street 
Railway Commissioner, has been di- 
rected to the difficulty the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Traction Company is having in 
getting men to operate its cars. For 
the first time since the war the traction 
company’s waiting lists at the various 
carhouses have become exhausted and 
the company has been compelled to ad- 
vertise for men. It is believed that the 
expense connected with being outfitted 
for such a position has something to do 
with the shortage of men. 


Seek Provision for Subway Route.— 
A resolution calling upon Mayor George 
P. Carrel’s Committee on Street Rail- 
roads of Cincinnati, Ohio, to embody in 
any recommendations it may make on 
the traction situation a provision for a 
definite understanding between the city 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way and the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany as to the future of the canal sub- 
way- route has been received by Mayor 
Carrel from the Federated Improve- 
ment Association. Under the resolu- 
tion the committee is asked to embody 
in any proposed amendments a con- 
tract between the three agencies under 


which the traction company would bind 


itself to purchase the subway at a defi- 
nite price, or to lease it at a definite 
price, and then operate the loop wheu 
completed. The resolution was pre- 
sented by Eli Frankenstein, attor>>”, 
and adopted by the ‘association a’ ° 
last meeting. 
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I. R. T. Case Heard 


Commission Reserves Decision on Ap- 
plication for New Security Issues 
Under Reorganization Plan 


The New York Transit Commission 
on Oct. 17 reserved decision on the 
application of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company for authority to 
pledge $27,570,000 bonds as security for 
ten-year 7 per cent gold notes, to pledge 
$32,032,000 of bonds as security for an 
issue of ten-year 7 per cent gold notes, 
to issue $34,330,000 of 7 per cent 
notes, and for authority to issue $10,- 
500,000 of 6 per cent gold notes. 

There was no opposition to the ap- 
plications. Only a handful of persons 
were present. Assistant Corporation 
Counsel Edgar J. Kohler, representing 
the city, asked for certain conditions 
to be provided by the commission if 
it approves the applications. These 
provided for a 5-cent fare and repre- 
sentation of the city on the voting trust 
under the reorganization plan. Chair- 
man McAneny assured Mr. Kohler that 
the city was amply protected as re- 
gards the 5-cent fare, and the other 
points he had made would be duly taken 
under advisement. 


PLAN EXPLAINED 


Grayson M.-P. Murphy and A. N. 
Anderson, head of the bond department 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, both 
testified as to the desirability of the 
applications being granted as being 
part of the reorganization plan. Colonel 
Murphy, who is chairman of the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan bondholders’ com- 
mittee and chairman of the syndicate 
which will market the $10,000,000 notes 
issue, told how the syndicate had fixed 
53 per cent as its commission. 

The two bond issues are asked as 
the pledged security for the $32,032,000 
issue of 7 per cent notes which will 
supplant the 8 per cent note issue which 
had been extended from September of 
1921, to Sept. 1, of this year. The 
smaller issue is a brand new issue 
and will be devoted to the paying off 
arrears to the Manhattan elevated lines, 
to the purchase of 350 new cars and 
other necessary outlays and obligations. 

James L. Quackenbush, counsel for 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, in opening the proceedings re- 
counted the company’s difficulties in 
the past few years and how the present 
plan of adjustment had been brought 
about in strenuous efforts made to 
avoid a receivership of the company. 
He said that the extension of the notes 
asked for would get rid of the receiver- 
ship proceedings still before the Federal 
Court. The $10,000,000 gold notes would 
go to pay arrears due to the Manhattan 
elevated line, buy 350 new cars and 
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meet other expenses. The 8 per cent 
notes, amounting to $38,144,400, would 
be replaced by the ten-year 7 per cent 
upon paying 10 per cent in cash, leay- 
ing the security the same as at present 
and giving the noteholders the chance 
of converting their notes into pledged 
bonds at 80 for the first three years, 85 
for the next three years, and then 90. 


Judge Julius M. Mayer in the Federal 
District Court at New York, on Oct. 13, 
confirmed the sale of 339,128 shares of 
the capital stock of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, disposed of 
at public auction on Oct. 10 by James 
Sheffield, trustee in bankruptcy and 
special master of the Interborough 
Consolidated Company, to a committee 
representing 92 per cent of corpora- 
tion’s shareholders for $1,760,000. 

Protest was submitted by Alvin I. 
Hobbs in behalf of the dissenting share- 
holders. Judge Mayer, confirming the 
sale, declared the interest of all stock- 
holders was equally protected, and that 
he believed the sale to be the only solu- 
tion for those holding the stock even- 
tually to realize return on it. 

The hearing on the application for 
a receivership for the Interborough 
brought, about a year ago, by the 
Centinental Securities Company of 
which Clarence H. Venner is the head, 
has been postponed again by Judge 
Julius M. Mayer in the Federal District 
Court.. Acting upon a_ stipulation 
entered into by all parties to the suit, 
Judge Mayer set the hearing for 
Oct. 24. 


Voting Trust for Inter- 
borough Stock 


In order to carry out the provisions 
of the plan of readjustment of the 
affairs of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, New York, N. Y., calling 
for the election of directors to repre- 
sent the public authorities, a voting 
trust has been established consisting of 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy, Guy E. Tripp 
and Frank L. Polk. The voting trust is 
to continue in force until Oct. 1, 1927. 

After the plan of readjustment has 
been declared operative it is proposed 
to increase the number of directors 
from fifteen to eighteen. Of this num- 
ber nine are to be designated by a com- 
mittee representing stockholders, three 
by the Transit Commission, three by 
the committee representing the Inter- 
borough first 5 per cent bonds and 
three by a committee representing Man- 
hattan Railway shareholders. 

For stock of the Interborough, which 
is now in the hands of trustees, voting 
trust certificates or scrip to the aggre- 
gate par of $33,912,800 will be issued 
and distributed among holders of the 
Interborough-Metropolitan 4% per cent 
bondholders participating in the plan. 


Receivership Lifted 


Columbus, Newark & Zanesville a Going 
Line—Rate Question to Be Given 
Immediate Consideration 


Receivership of the Columbus, New-— 
ark & Zanesville Electric Railway, 
Springfield, Ohio, formerly a part of 
the Ohio Electric Railway system, was 
dissolved by Federal Judge John E. 
Sater at Columbus, Ohio, on Oct. 11. 
The company has been reorganized and 
is now operating as a going concern ac- — 
cording to John §. Bleecker, vice-presi- | 
dent and general manager of the road. 
Officers of the reorganized company are — 
President, Charles Day, of Day & Zim- — 
mermann, Philadelphia; J. S. Bleecker, — 
vice-president and general manager; F. 
A. Healy, secretary and treasurer. 

In addition to the traction lines be- 
tween Columbus, Newark and Zanes- 
ville, the company operates the Colum- 
bus, Buckeye Lake & Newark Traction 
Company and the Zanesville Light & 
Power Company, which supplies rail- 
way service, light and power to Zanes- 
ville, as well as electric railway service 
in the city of Newark. General offices 
of the company are located in Spring- 
field, Ohio, in conjunction with the gen- 
eral offices of the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern Traction Company, which was 
also a part of the former Ohio Electric 
system. 

P. A. Berry, Columbus, served as re- 
ceiver for the company which was oper- 
ated under the direction of Day & Zim- 
merman, Philadelphia public utility 
operators, and continues under the 
same general management with Mr. 
Bleecker as active directing head. 

Mr. Bleecker announced that the 
company will at once take up with city 
officials of Newark and Zanesville pro- 
posals affecting the operation of the 
lines in those two cities, especially as 
regards the matter of rates, in an ef- 
fort to avoid some of the difficulties 
which forced the company into the 
hands of a receiver two years ago. 

Mr. Bleecker said that the traction 
company’s physical condition has been 
bettered by the -expenditure of about 
$150,000 for improvement of properties 
during the period. 

Outstanding bonds of the company 
total $4,704,000 which represents first 
and second mortgages on the property. 
Prospects for immediate ‘payment of 
interest on the bonds are not very 
bright, Mr. Bleecker said, but he voiced 
confidence that eventually payment 
would be made. 

Receiver Berry expected to file his 
final report in the federal court on 
Oct. 20. 


Operates Under New Name.—The 
Lake Superior District Power Company 
has taken over the Ironwood & Besse- 
mer Railway & Light Company, the 
Ashland Light, Power & Street Rail- 
way and the Big Falls Water Power 
Company. The railway property in 
Ironwood, Mich., is now operating un- 
der the name of the Lake Superior Dis- 
trict Power Company. 
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Reorganization Progress Made in St. Louis 


Interests at Work There See Need for Valuation Around $75,000,000—Securities Now 
Outstanding Total $103,000,000—North American Company Controlling 
Common Stock Expected to Participate in Readjustment 


of United Railways, St. Louis, in 
frequent conferences, have about 
concluded that in order to lift the re- 


Cees Be isccurtiy holders 


_ceivership and reorganize, it will be 


necessary to have a valuation around 
$75,000,000 and a new franchise for a 
long term. Appeal may be made to the 
Missouri Legislature in January in the 
interest of the company, in addition to 


the negotiations with the city for proper 


; the 


franchises. 

In a general way it is understood that 
reorganizers are basing their 
figures on a Public Service Commission 
valuation of at least $65,000,000 with 


_ the idea of adjusting their estimate to 


the remainder, 


whatever valuation is fixed. A general 
estimate of $5,000,000 is made of the 
amount needed for immediate improve- 
ments, making the total estimated cap- 
ital under a reorganization something 
like $70,000,000, not including a pos- 
sible commission of 10 per cent for 
reorganization and floating the new 
bonds. With all the necessary allow- 
ances made the capital would be in- 
creased to something like $77,000,000 ac- 
cording to one financier, but this would 
be reduced to approximately $73,000,000 
after allowing for the amount of cash 
now held by the company. 

The belief is current that the North 
American Company would be willing to 
finance the reorganization, taking over 
the railways. Recently the North 
American through the Union Electric 
incorporated as the North American 
Edison Company in Missouri with a 
capital stock of $90,000,000 and has 
pending negotiations for the purchase 
of the Hast St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way lines. This with the control of 
the Keokuk dam and the construction 
of an $8,500,000 power plant, will add 
to the financial standing of the North 
American in St. Louis. 

The great problem facing the North 
American or any other concern that 
takes over the United Railways is the 
stock adjustment. According to a state- 
ment made some time ago by Colonel 
A. T. Perkins, manager for the receiver, 
the stock and bonds outstanding amount 
to $103,000,000. 

Steps in the reorganization, after a 
valuation has been determined by the 
Public Service Commission, probably 
will take the following course: 

Applications for a franchise for fifty 
years or the énactment of legislation giv- 
ing the company the right to use the streets 
for an indeterminate period, with the city 
reserving the right to take over the com- 
pany at any time in consideration of reim- 
bursement of the investors on the basis of 
the fixed valuation. 

Foreclosure on the United Railway 4 per 
cent bonds by agreement of all interests. 

A bond issue of about $15,000,000 to 
take up the $6,000,000 of underlying bonds 
and $4,300,000 of receivership certificates ; 
$4,700,000, to provide for 


improvements and extensions of service and 
other essential costs. 
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A second bond issue, possibly of $30,- 
000,000, to take up the other bonds. 

Issuance of necessary preferred and com- 
mon stock. 


It is expected that holders of the 
underlying bonds and receivership cer- 
tificates will receive dollar for dollar. 
The other investors will take losses in 
proportion to the difference between 
the fixed valuation as finally made and 
the capitalization, which is about 
$103,000,000. 

Actual control of the United Rail- 
ways will be involved in the reorganiza- 
tion. Control is now vested in the 
North American Company, by virtue of 
that company owning 200,000 shares of 
the common stock and controlling other 
securities sufficient to give it a major- 
ity in the directorate. It is said that 
North American can muster enough 
votes at any time to give it eight of 
the eleven directors. 

The directors and their interests are: 

R. L. Warner, Boston, and John F. 
Dulles, New York, representing the 
200,000 shares of North American. 

John I. Beggs, Milwaukee, and his 
son-in-law, Richard McCulloch, St. 
Louis, former president of the com- 
pany, who have large holdings of 
Transit 5’s, United 4’s and some pre- 
ferred stock. 

J. K. Newman, New Orleans, and 
F. O. Watts and A. J. Siegel, St. Louis, 
representing large preferred stock in- 
terests. 

Murray Carleton, St. Louis, United 4’s 
and preferred. 

Henry S. Priest, St. Louis, Transit 5’s. 

Alanson D. Brown, St. Louis, Transit 
5’s and preferred. 

A. L. Shapleigh, St. Louis, represent- 
ing the corporation but not a security 
holder except for one share of stock to 
qualify him for the directorate. 

The foregoing directors are usually 
grouped in voting as follows: Warner, 
Dulles, Beggs and McCulloch, for 
North American interests: Watts, Sie- 
gel and Newman for the preferred 
stock investors; Carleton, Priest and 
Brown, for the Transit 5’s, and Shap- 
leieh, neutral. 

The committee at work on the plan 
of reorganization is headed by Mr. 
Watts and is composed of the follow- 
ing other men: Breckinridge Jones 
and John Shepley, representing United 

’s ; G. W. Wilson, Transit 5’s; Judge 
Priest Transit 5’s for Philadelphia in- 
terests; Herman Stifel, Suburbans; 
Mr. Watts, preferred stock; Mr. Shap- 
leigh, the corporation, and Henry H. 
Pierce, New York, the common shares. 

The North American is said to have 
paid $4.000.000 for its common stock. 
In addition it has $1,300,000 invested in 
bonds of the Cass Avenue lines and 
$1,000,000 in the Lindell Railway’s ex- 
tension bonds, giving it a total cash 
investment of $6,300,000. 


A -successful reorganization of the 
company, said Mr. Watts, who is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, St. 
Louis, must contemplate the expendi- 
ture of from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 
in improvements and extension of 
service as investors would be reluctant 
to put new money into the railways in 
their present condition. Mr. Watts 
said: 

There must also be a new franchise, pref- 
erably one giving a right to use the streets 
for an indeterminate period, with the city 
having the option to take over the com- 
pany at any time on condition that inves- 
tors be reimbursed on the basis of the 
valuation to be fixed by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission. This valuation ought 
to be around $75,000,000. Anything under 
that will make it difficult to refinance. I 
do not see where capital could be obtained 
on a valuation of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000. 
I would not put a dollar into the enterprise 
on such a low valuation. 

Bonds on a low valuation would carry a 
high rate of interest, which would be very 
costly to the farepayers of St. Louis. For 
example, bonds bearing interest of an aver- 
age of 7 per cent would have to be issued 
on a $60,000,000 valuation, whereas 6 per 
cent securities would do for a $70,000,000 
or $75,000,000 valuation. It is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the public eventually 
pays for everything, and this difference of 
1 per cent in interest on $60,000,000 would 
be $600,000 a year. The public should be 
saved this burden. 

Rolla Wells, receiver, has held sev- 
eral conferences with the reorganiza- 
tion committee. He says any reorgan- 
ization must contemplate a long-time 
franchise, street car service at cost and 
the construction of a subway in the 
not far distant future from the down- 
town district to Vandeventer Avenue 
or beyond to relieve the growing traffic 
congestion. 

Mr. Wells favors a valuation just to 
the investors. While he would not say 
what he thought it ought to be, he said 
that $64,671,281.14 of actual cash had 
been invested in the properties since 
the consolidation of 1899. He added 
that this figure does not include any 
allowance for the expenses incident to 
the consolidation of the independent 
properties into the United Railways in 
1899—costs which, he said, probably 
would bring the total investment to 
$75,000,000 or $78,000,000. 

The bankers point out that any reor- 
ganization must be based on the valua- 
tion to be fixed, and nothing definite 
can be accomplished, until the Public 
Service Commission acts. 

When this is likely to be, none would 

hazard a guess, but it is expected that 
the commission will act within the next 
few months. 
_ Expert accountants for the State 
Public Service Commission in a report 
made to the commission on July 27, 
1920, placed the valuation of the United 
Railways property at $47,035,120.61. 
At that time, the United Railways 
records showed a _ book value of 
$101,436,776. 

J. L. Harrop, chief engineer for the 
commission, reported to the commis- 
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sion, Feb. 10, 1921, that the reproduc- 
tion value of the United Railway prop- 
erty, in services of the public within 
the city, would be $47,254,355. He 
stated that the cost, depreciated to rep- 
resent the physical condition of the 
property at that time, was $34,285,531. 

An inventory made for the United 
Railways by W. B. Bennett, Milwaukee, 
submitted to the commission Oct. 21, 
1921, stated that the actual cost of 
the property, as constituted Sept. 30, 
1921, was $52,249,166, and that the re- 
placement cost of the property would 
be $103,637,556. -F. W. Doolittle, em- 
ployed by the company, figured the 
property and plant account of the 
United Railways, as of Dec. 31, 1920, 
at $101,916,798. 

C. E. Smith, consulting engineer for 
the city, testifying before the State 
Commission, gave his estimate of the 
entire value of the United Railways 
property as $40,000,000. He said he 
gave great weight to actual cost, less 
depreciation, and to the book value less 
the depreciation reserve, and that he 
did not consider the face value of 
stocks and bonds. The valuation fixed 
by the State Board of Equalization for 
the company’s state taxes for 1922 was 
$44,267,880. 


Receiver Appointed for Chicago 
& Interurban 


Cement roads and the advent of the 
automobile truck have brought about 
the doom of the Chicago & Interurban 
Traction Company, according to a vol- 
untary petition filed on Oct. 11, leading 
to the liquidation of the affairs of the 
$3,000,000 concern. The interurban 
railway runs from Sixty-third and 
Halsted Streets, Chicago, to Kankakee, 
Ill. W. W. Crawford, secretary of the 
company, who has been connected with 
the property for a good many years, 
has been named receiver. 

Exactions of union labor are also 
given as a contributing factor in the 
collapse. The company has announced 
that it plans to put a lower wage scale 
into effect on Oct. 16 and the employees 
of the company have voted not to 
accept the wage reduction offered. How- 
ever, it is expected that the new scale, 
which averages 64 cents an hour, will 
receive further consideration by the 
men. The employees of the company 
are members of the union to which the 
men of the Chicago Surface Lines be- 
long and they have been paid the union 
scale without regard to the earning 
ability of the road. 

In July the company defaulted in the 
payment of interest on $1,896,000 of 
corporate bonds, according to the peti- 
tion, and a power and light bill for 
$75,000 fell due at the same time. The 
report for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber, 1921, showed that the company 
fell short by about $2,000 of meeting 
its operating expenses of $412,000. 
With interest and taxes the total deficit 
was $116,463. The proposed wage re- 
duction will.mean a decrease in operat- 
ing expenses annually of about $30,000 
and will give the company a fighting 
chance for recovery, 


The towns of Blue Island, Harvey, 
Glenwood, Chicago Heights, Crete, 
Monse, and Bradley are affected by the 
receivership of the Chicago & Inter- 
urban. The road passes through all of 
them and for some of the towns it fur- 
nishes the principal means for trans- 
portation. Some of the spurs of the 
Kankakee line had already been dis- 
continued and it is possible that the 
decision of the receiver may result in a 
discontinuance of the entire service. 
The present receivership is the fourth 
since 1898. 


Detroit United Resumes 
Cash Dividends © 


At a recent meeting in New York of 
the directors of the Detroit (Mich.) 
United Railway an announcement was 
made that dividends had been resumed 
again on a basis of 6 per cent. The 
resumption comes after eighteen 
months, the: last cash dividend having 
been paid in March, 1921. Then three 
stock dividends of 2% per cent were 
declared, but only the first was allowed 
to be paid by the State Utilities Com- 
mission. The Detroit United Railway 
paid 5 per cent in 1912, advanced the 
rate to 6 per cent in 1913, 7 per cent- 
in 1916 and 8 per cent in 1917, main- 
taining this rate until March of last 
year. 


Authority for Private Sale Sought 


Application for authority to sell at 
private sale the property of the Spring- 
field Terminal & Railway Company, 
operating the Springfield, Troy & Piqua 
Traction line in Ohio, was filed on Oct. 
18 in the Federal Court at Cincinnati. 
The application was made by receivers 
George H. Whysall and Williams Har- 
man. It is the result of vain efforts to 
dispose of the properties of the line. 
An order was entered by the court di- 
recting a hearing before Federal Judge 
John EK. Sater in Columbus on Oct. 26 
on the application. The receivers in 
their petition allege the property is be- 
ing operated at a loss and that con- 
tinued operation will result in future 
losses. 


Prospects for B. R. T. Reorgan- 
ization Improved 


So many ‘conflicting rumors have 
been current about the proposed reor- 
ganization and readjustment of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System that 
Federal Judge Mayer has deemed it 
appropriate to state what is in progress. 
The court agrees that it is desirable, of 
course, that the receivership should be 
ended as soon as practicable; but ex- 
plains that the various legal and finan- 
cial problems are different in many 
respects from those which were pre- 
sented by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company situation. 

The B. R. T. consists not only of 
subway and elevated roads but also of 
surface roads and thus the groups of 
security holders and creditors who must 


be consulted before any plan is finally 
presented are more numerous than in 
the case of the Interborough. 

In discussing the matter the court 
said in part: 


The question involved has been under 
study for some time and outlines of plans 
for reorganization are now being prepared 
by different groups. These proposed plans 
when drafted will be the subject matter of 
conference and, in due course, the situation 
will be taken up with the Transit Commis- 
sion, 

In view of what was said by the court 
and various counsel at the hearing at the 
beginning of the receivership, the court has 
no doubt ‘that any plan ultimately sub- 
mitted will make just provisions for claims 
of tort creditors, that is, death or personal 
injury claims, 


While the court has fully appreciated the | 


hardship suffered in many instances by tort 


creditors,.the delay in disposing of these | 


\ 


claims has been due to the legal complica- — 


tions necessarily incident to the receiver- 
ship. It is hoped, however, that these 
creditors will not sell their claims to spec- 
ulators. Not only are the interests of the 
tort creditors receiving the attention of the 
court, but from early in the receivership 
the tort creditors’ Gommittee has been 
untiring in its efforts to secure a just and 
fair distribution of these claims. 

Fortunately the increase in the net earn- 
ing of the B. R. T. system has made the 
winding up of the receivership a practical 
question and, while it is impossible to pre- 
dict when that result will be attained, the 
time has come when efforts to that end 
have been seriously undertaken. 


Dividends Resumed After 
Two Years 


The directors of the Nashville Rail- 
way & Light Company, Nashville, 


Tenn., have authorized preferred and. 


common stock dividend payments. B.C. © 


Edgar, vice-president and general man- 
ager, says that no dividends have been 
paid since 1919 as all net earnings had 
been used for rehabilitation purposes. 
The payment of these dividends have 
been made possible at this time, he 
says, by the recent Tennessee financ- 
ing. This financing, which effected the 
consolidation of the companies con- 
trolled by the ‘Tennessee Railway, 
Light & Power Company, has been fol- 
lowed in these columns. 


Finance Terminal Building 


The Salt Lake Terminal Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, expects to offer 
shortly $150,000 of 6 per cent first 
mortgage bonds to finance the con- 
struction of the proposed electric rail- 
way terminal at South Temple and 
West Temple Streets. The bonds are 
a part of a $1,000,000 issue authorized 
some time ago for the perfection of 
terminal facilities for the Bamberger 
Electric and the Salt Lake & Utah 
Railroads in Salt Lake City. Of the 
amount authorized $350,000 has been 
issued and the contempleted action will 
bring the amount outstanding to 
$500,000. 

The bonds mature on June 1, 1935, 
carry interest at 6 per cent, payable 
semi-annually, June 1 and Dee. 1, and 
are first mortgage bonds on the hold- 
ings of the Terminal Company. Also 
they are guaranteed, both ag to prin- 
cipal and interest, by the Bamberger 
Electric and Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
roads, whose combined average earn- 
ings for the past five years, after all 
operating and fixed charges and taxes, 
amount to $185,000 annually. 


October 21, 1922 


Reorganization Plan Explained 


In the opinion of E. A. Robert, presi- 
dent of the Quebec (Can.) Tramways, 
a reorganization of the property is 
needed in the interest of both the se- 
curity holders and customers. | Five 
objectives would be sought in effecting 
such reorganization. They are: (1) To 
alter the present system of dividing 
the various branches of the company’s 
business; (2) to facilitate the progres- 
sive expansion of the company’s busi- 


3 ness; (3) to enable the company to ex- 


nishing of efficient service. 
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tend considerably its activities; (4) to 
provide means for economically financ- 
ing extensions and developments; (5) 
toe enable the reorganization of the en- 


_ terprise to be effected in the best in- 


terests of the public and the security 
holders of the company. He said that 
a detailed survey of all branches of the 
company’s activities had been made to 
determine what its real needs were and 
that the above requirements had been 
decided upon as a necessity in the fur- 
He said 
that as a preliminary step an applica- 
tion would be made at the forthcoming 
session of the Legislature in Quebec 
for the incorporation of three com- 
panies, the Quebec Power Company, the 
Quebec Gas Company and the Quebec 
Tramways Company. 


Fewer Passengers Carried 
in September 


The Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., carried a total of 34,032,864 pas- 
sengers in September, this being 337,291 
fewer than the number carried during 
August, when the company reported a 
total of 34,370,155, it was shown in a 
report filed in the Federal Court at 
Trenton. During November, 1921, when 
the first report was filed under the 
order of Oct. 17 last, the company 
carried a total of 31,842,317. The num- 
ber of passengers paying the base fare 
of 8 cents in September totaled 
12,321,709, as compared with 12,380,801 
for the preceding month. The number 
of tickets or tokens sold in September 
at the rate of four for 30 cents was 
13,988,502, compared with 14,231,338 in 
the preceding month. The number of 
transfers issued in September for 1 
cent each was 5,831,990, compared with 
6,014,142 for the preceding month. 


Bankers Purchase Utah Securities 


The Utah Securities Corporation has 
sold to the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and Hayden, Stone & Company 
$2,200,000 par value of Utah Power & 
Light Company 7 per cent preferred 
stock. The proceeds of this sale, with 
moneys on hand in the treasury, will 
pay off the $6,952,000 of Utah Securities 
6s which have just matured. This will 
retire the last of the total issue, which 
was $27,790,000, leaving Utah Securities 
Corporation free from funded debt and 
floating debt. It has no preferred stock 
and has a substantial cash balance in 
its treasury. The Utah Securities Cor- 
poration now owns $3,099,000 of the 
second preferred 7 per cent stock and 
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the entire $30,000,000 common stock 
of the Utah Power & Light Company. 
The electric light and power and the 
gas properties of the Utah Light & 
Traction Company are leased to and 
operated by the Utah Power & Light 
Company. 


F ee cal 


News Notes 


Issue Approved.—Issuance of $36,000 
of 6 per cent serial promissory notes 
by the Trenton & Mercer County Trac- 
tion Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has 
been approved by the New Jersey Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners. To 
secure the notes a chattel mortgage is- 
sued to the Mechanics National Bank 
of Trenton was also approved. 

Wants to Issue Bonds.—The Electric 
Short Line Railway of Minnesota re- 
cently filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an application for 
authority to issue $660,000 in fifteen- 
year 5 per cent bonds, which, with other 
funds, will enable the road to build 44 
miles of new line extending west from 
Hutchinson, Minn., toward Clara City. 


Balance of Income Increases.—The 
Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1922, reports an operating revenue 
of $2,940,505, against $3,013,791 for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1921. The bal- 
ance of net income for the 1922 period 
after deducting the dividend provision 
on preferred stock was $214,520, 
against $55,471 in 1921. 

$583,658 Surplus.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Republic Railway & Light 
Company and subsidiaries, Youngstown, 
Ohio, for the twelve months ended 
Aug. 31, 1922, were $7,510,670, against 
$7,918,685 for the twelve months 
ended Aug. 31, 1921. The 1922 balance 
for depreciation, dividends and surplus 
amounted to $583,658, against $253,508 
for the period ended Aug. 31 a year ago. 


Net Income Increased.—The Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company 
increased its net income from $980,543 
for the nine months to Sept. 30, 1921, 
to $1,365,129 for the same period this 
year. Passenger revenue showed a de- 
crease, the 1921 figure amounting to 
$30,825,268, against $30,645,611 for 
January-September, 1922. The total 
passengers carried for the nine months 
of 1922 were 623,972,005, against 622,- 
163,877 for the same period a year ago. 

Foreclosure Sale Fixed for Nov. 15. 
—The property of the Maumee Valley 
Railways & Light Company, of which 
R. G. Mills, cashier of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank, is receiver, will be sold at 
sheriff’s sale at Toledo on Nov. 15. 
The company leases its rolling stock 
and buys power from Toledo Edison 
Company, and other central station 
companies in this neighborhood. It 
operates a line on both sides of the 
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Maumee River Valley connecting Toledo 
with the towns of Maumee and Perrys- 
burg. 

Talk of Abandoning Line.—There is 
a possibility that Bucyrus may lose the 
Cleveland & Southwestern line running 
between Bucyrus and Galion. C. E. 
McKisson, attorney for the receiver, 
was in conference with the County 
Commissioners at Bucyrus regarding a 
new franchise for the line. The com- 
missioners were ready to grant the 
franchise, but reserved the right to fix 
the fare as in the old franchise between 
Bucyrus and Galion. It is understood 
McKisson told them that if they did 
not waive this right the road between 
Bucyrus and Galion would be aban- 
doned. 


Interurbans Valued at $30,785,000.— 
According to the Wall Street Journal 
the Michigan Utilities Commission has 
appraised the 626 miles of Detroit 
United Railway interurban lines less 
depreciation at $30,785,000. It is said 
the. commission expects to use these 
figures as a base for rate making at 
the hearings to begin next month. The 
report of the company as of Dec. 31, 
1921, carried all its property at $59,- 
502, 000. Thirty lines were since sold 
to the city for $19,850,000 leaving 
property appraised by the commission 
at $39,000,000 on basis of last balance 
sheet. 


Change Made in Assessed Valuation. 
-—The State Tax Commission, at the 
suggestion of the State Board of Equal- 
ization of Missouri, has made reduction 
to some extent in the assessed valua- 
tion of the Springfield (Mo.) Traction 
Company. The reduction, it was stated, 
was made because of a misapprehension 
on the part of the commission as to the 
length of time the fifty cars of the 
company have been in service. The 
commission has valued these at $4,000 
each on the theory that they had been 
in service only a year or two. Later 
it was shown that with few exceptions 
the cars have been in service twelve 
years. The change in assessment will 
make a difference in the total taxes that 
the Springfield company will have to 
pay. 

Mortgage Bonds Offered.—A syndi- 
cate headed by the Guaranty Company 
of New York and including Harris, 
Forbes & Company, Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Inc., and Brown Brothers & 
Company, is offering $7,000,000 Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Company first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
BB, 5 per cent, to be dated Oct. 1, 1922, 
and due Oct. 1, 1952. The bonds are 
offered at 92% and interest, to yield 
about 53 per cent. The company oper- 
ates electric power and light and gas 
properties in an extensive territory in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and has taken 
over the Lycoming-Edison Light Com- 
pany, the Williamsport Electric Com- 
pany, the Jersey Shore Electric Com- 
pany, the Jersey Shore Street Railway, 
the Lock Haven Electric Lighting Sys- 
tem and the Montoursville Passenger 
Railway. 
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Ordinance Recommended 


A Proposed Amendment to Franchise 
of Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany Calls for Six-Cent Fare 


The committee on streets of the City 
Council of Richmond, Va., has recom- 
mended the adoption of an ordinance 
amending the franchise of the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company to discon- 
tinue the sale of certain tickets and to 
charge a fare of not more than 6 cents 
for each passenger. After the ordi- 
nance has been advertised for ten days 
it may be acted upon by the Common 
Council of the City Council. If adopted 
by the Common Council it may then 
be considered by any meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen called for the pur- 
pose after such adoption or at its first 
regular meeting after adoption by the 
Common Council. 


TICKET PROVISIONS REVIEWED 


The ordinance authorizes the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company for and 
during the period of three months next 
ensuing after the approval of the ordi- 
nance to discontinue the sale of two 
labor tickets for 5 cents, good from 6 
am. to 7 a.m., Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, and to discontinue the sale of 
six tickets for 25 cents, good from 6 
a.m. to 8 a.m., Monday to Saturday in- 
clusive, and to charge, except as herein 
provided, a fare of not more than 6 
cents for each passenger. The second 
provision says that the company shall 
continue the universal transfer system 
and the sale and acceptance of the so- 
called school tickets to be sold and 
delivered to pupils as required under its 
present franchises, and shall provide 
for the sale on its cars of five tickets 
for 30 cents and at its office books of 
fifty tickets for $3. A provision stipu- 
lates that any and all tickets sold by 
the company at the rate of two for 5 
cents or at the rate of six for 25 cents 
and in the hands of the public at the 
time the ordinance takes effect shall 
be valid and shall entitle the passenger 
to all rights guaranteed by provisions 
of the original franchise under which 
the ticket was sold. 

None of the provisions of the ordin- 
ance are to become effective until the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company 
has filed with the City Clerk its accept- 
ance of all provisions. 

According to Section 4 of the pro- 
posed ordinance the terms and provisions 
of the ordinance shall automatically 
expire three months from the date of 
the approval without action on the part 
of the city of Richmond or upon the 
grant by the city to the company and 
the acceptance by the company of a 
new blanket franchise covering its pres- 
ent lines in the city of Richmond, if 
such grant and acceptance happen dur- 
ing such three months and prior to the 


expiration thereof, and upon the ex- 
piration of this ordinance the said com- 
pany and its successors shall thereupon 
be bound by all of the provisions of 
the franchise now owned or under such 
blanket franchise as the case may be, 
provided the company recognizes as a 
condition the obligation imposed by a 
franchise now owned by it in South 
Richmond as to paving prescribed by 
sections of an ordinance of the city of 


Manchester. Section 6 explains the ob-- 


ject of this ordinance as follows: 


6. The intent of this ordinance is to 
grant the rights and privileges authorized 
by it for three months after its approval or 
until the grant and acceptance of a blanket 
franchise within such three months as 
aforesaid, and during that period to sus- 
pend but not repeal, the provisions con- 
tained in the various street railway fran- 
chises owned and operated by the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, which are in 
conflict with the provisions contained in this 
ordinance, but it is especially ordained that 
at the expiration of the said period the 
provisions of the existing franchises owned 
and operated by the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company, which are so suspended, 
shall automatically be and become binding 
upon the said company, its successors and 
assigns, unless a new blanket franchise has 
been granted and accepted as aforesaid, 
in which case the company shall at the ex- 
piration of said pericd be bound by the 
provisions of such blanket franchise; pro- 
vided, however, that the said company in 
consideration of the rights and privileges 
granted by this ordinance hereby recognizes 
and admits as one of the conditions and 
obligations imposed upon it under the street 
railway franchises now owned by it in 
South Richmond, the obligation and duty 
as to paying imposed and prescribed by 
Sections 8 and 4 of an ordinance of the 
city of Manchester, approved Oct. 9, 1885, 
as amended, respectively, on April 12, 1900, 
and Nov. 12, 1895, which said amendments 
appear as Sections 3 and 4 of Chapter 73 
os cn Pekiaas se of the city of Manchester 
fo) 5 


Pass Sales Increase in Tacoma 


Weekly pass sales on the lines of the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., have been as follows: 


First week, July 24-30..............- 7,007 
Second week, July 31-Aug. 6......... 8,380 
Third “week; -Avigeet-13'/. 6.0 den we clots ,- 8,251 
Fourth week, Aug, 14-20............. 8,400 
Bifth week, Aue eal 2 F oie aieisiicenctesteiy « 8,551 
Sixth week, Aug. 28-Sept. 3.......... 8,689 
Seventh week, Sept. 4-10............ 8,286 
Highth week, Sept. 11-17............ 9,189 
Ninth -week, Sept. 18-24............. 9,342 
Tenth week, Sept. 25-Oct. 1.......... 9,747 
Eleventh week, Oct. 2-8............. 9,748 


The following table covers the first 
seven weeks operation with the pass. 


Average ride per pass per week...... 27.59 
Average ride per pass per day....... 3.94 
Average ride per pass per weekday. 4.07 
Average ride per pass per Sunday... 3.15 
Apparent average revenue per ride on 

DPASSH wa Guae seed MeMENs. Viney ain/oyas nicloiatyinteas 3.62¢ 
Average fare per ride on pass...... 4.71¢. 


(including allowance for transfers) 

Patrons of the company have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the pass in many ways and it 
is anticipated that within a few weeks 
the 10,000 mark in passes sold will be 
reached. It is said that the company 
expects to continue the pass at least 
through the winter. Reference has been 
made previously in the Electric Rail- 
way Journal to the fact that twenty- 
five buses are being operated at a 5-cent 
fare in Tacoma in competition with the 
lines of the railway. 
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Seven-Cent Fare Charge Upheld 


The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals has» unanimously affirmed the 
decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court sustaining the right 
of the Public Service Commission to 
establish a 7-cent fare on the local 
lines of the International Railway in 
Buffalo. George Clinton, Sr., retained 
by the city as special counsel in the 
proceedings, says he will appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court to test 
the validity of the franchise held by the 
International fixing a 5-cent fare. It 
is declared that it may be a year before 
the case reaches the United States 
Supreme Court. The municipal author- 
ities hold that in view of the franchise 
limitations the commission has no 
authority to grant a 7-cent fare. 


United Railways Contemplates 
Bus Operation 


Receiver Wells of the United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis, Mo., is contemplating 
the use of buses in lieu of extensions 
of certain lines into several suburban 
districts, which have become congested, 
and which he is unable to reach with 
trolley lines under the receivership. A 
formal protest was recently filed by 
Manager A. T. Perkins of the United 
Railways against the granting of a per- 
mit by the Board of Publie Service of 
St. Louis to the United States Bus 
Transit Corporation for the operation 
of motor buses on downtown and cross 
streets now occupied by the tracks of 
the railway. 

In protesting Receiver Wells said 
that the railway desired to promote 
transportation which would result in 
increased comfort, convenience and 
economy to the people of St. Louis, but 
that the granting of such permit would 
have the effect of decreasing the com- 
fort of the majority of the people. He 
said that the bus line would ‘cut into 
the cream of the business” and would 
make it less possible for the United 
Railways to maintain service at a uni- 
form reasonable fare on all its lines. It 
was also cited that the United Railways 
paved the streets between its tracks, 
and on either side of the rails, and it 
was predicted that the bus company 
would use this paving without any ade- 
quate compensation to the city. 


Bus Feeder Proposed 
for Alhambra 


A survey has just been made by the 
passenger traffic manager of the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway with the City 
Manager of Alhambra, Calif., a subur- 
ban city of some 14,000 population, and 
served by two of the interurban electric 
lines of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
The survey was made with a view of 
establishing two possible motor bus 
lines to be operated in the city of 
Alhambra as feeders for the railway’s 
lines. 

It was stated by the railway repre- 
sentative that he would recommend at 
once the establishment of the local bus 
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lines, and when such service was 
authorized by the directors of the com- 
pany, then immediate application 
would be made to the State Railroad 
Commission for permission to put the 
service into effect. 

The initial equipment would consist 
of three modern motor buses, to be 
operated on a 6-cent local fare, with the 
privilege of transfer to the cars of the 
electric line. Two routes for the buses 
are proposed. This bus service is not 
intended to interfere with any proposed 
intercity service, and according to the 
city officials would not require a fran- 
chise, only a permit to operate being 
necessary. 


Fares Cut in Wheeling 


Fare reductions ranging from 6 to 25 
per cent, and the elimination of the 
present zoning plan, have been an- 
nounced by G. S. Wills, general mana- 
ger of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Traction 
Company. The order affects the en- 
tire system. It will not be adopted, 
however, until the new schedule of 
tariffs has been approved by the State 
Commission. This may not be until 
December. 

The “nickel ride,” abolished in 1920, 
will return, according to the statement 
issued by the company, when tickets 
are purchased, otherwise the cash fare 
in the city will be 8 cents. 

The company admits in the state- 
ment that the new rates resulted from 
the belief that if the fares were low- 
ered patronage would increase. In the 
event the experiment in lower fares 
fails to stimulate travel, application 
will be made by the company for in- 
creased tariffs. 

As a further effort to induce use 
of the cars by the public, special strip 
tickets for 50 cents, good for ten rides, 
will be placed on sale by the company. 
These tickets may be used at any hour 
and without restrictions as to destina- 
tion. 

In conjunction with the movement 
started by the railway came the an- 
nouncement from the Ultimate Bus 
Company that its schedule of fares 
would be reduced to meet the new rates 
of the railway. 


Mayor of Seattle Gives View 
on Weekly Pass 


Mayor E. J. Brown of Seattle, 
Wash., in considering means of reduc- 
ing carfare on the Seattle Municipal 
Railway to 5 cents, is investigating the 
weekly pass system. In this respect 
he said: 


The city must not take any step which 
will not be in accord with its obligations 
to the holders of the $15,000,000 of street 
railway bonds, but I am inclined to think 
that 5-cent fare without transfers will now 
bring a greater revenue than the 84-cent 
fare, especially if we could combine a 5-cent 
fare with the weekly $1 pass system. ~ 

Such passes would be good for rides on 
all lines while they are effective. This 
plan would make the railway so convenient 
and inexpensive that people could not afford 
not to ride on city street cars. We would 


-regain our short haul business, and much 


of the business we have lost to private au- 
tomobiles. These questions, however, are 
matters for the City Council to decide. 


Cincinnati Prepares for One-Man 
Car Operation 


Cincinnati’s first one-man cars will 
be on the tracks of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Traction Company within the 
next month. That announcement has 
been made by William Jerome Kuertz, 
Street Railway Commissioner. At a 
conference between the street railway 
commissioner and officials of the com- 
pany recently the statement was made 
by Walter Draper, vice-president, that 
before the end of the present year 
seventy-five one-man cars would be in 
operation in Cincinnati. 

The seventy-five cars are now under 
construction in the shops of the Cin- 
cinnati Car Company at Winton Place. 
They will be of a type that may be 
operated either by one man or a crew 
of two. There is a likelihood that they 
will be operated as one-man cars dur- 
ing the “lean” hours of the day and 
night and as two-man cars during the 
rush hours. The cars are of the very 
newest type, Mr. Kuertz stated, and 
will be found to be a big improvement 
over the cars now in operation. The 
overhead system of the traction com- 
pany is being prepared for the new 
cars by readjusting the wires to elimi- 
nate pull-downs as much as possible. 
This will save the motorman, who will 
also be required to act as conductor, a 
great deal of trouble. A. Benham, gen- 
eral manager of the traction company, 
said that it has not been determined as 
yet on what lines the one-man cars will 
be first operated. 

Men employed to operate one-man 
cars will receive 5 cents an hour addi- 
tional. 


No Announcement on One-Man 
Territory Extension 


B. E. Tilton, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the New York State 
Railways, Syracuse, N. Y., would not 
disclose any information on enlarging 
the one-man car territory in his city. 
He did say that until he had seen a 
copy of the commission’s order ap- 
proving of one-man cars and had had 
an opportunity to study the order with 
President Hamilton no announcement 
would be made. It is expected that 
many lines now operating with two- 
men cars will be changed to one man. 
The order of the commission was re- 
viewed in the Electric Railway Journal 
issue of Sept. 30. 


Candidates Quizzed on 
Fare Question 


Candidates for office in the approach- 
ing election in Connecticut have been 
asked to state their views on the 5-cent 
fare question in New Haven. The ques- 
tionnaire, sent out by the Grand Avenue 
Business Men’s Association of New 
Haven, asks for the candidate’s view on 
the necessity of business methods in 
public utilities, the wiping out by the 
public of a deficiency when the public 
receives no benefit of surplus over 
agreed earning rate, and on the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of statistics 


its fares in New Haven. 


which would gather reports independ- 
ently for the state. The fourth ques- 
tion asked is: “What is your purpose 
(if elected) relative to the high cost of 
trolley fares in the State of Connecti- 
cut whose charges are in excess of any 
other State in the country?” 

The questionnaire was signed by 
Charles E. Griffith, who recently stated 
that the Connecticut Company was 
showing discrimination in not reducing 
This was a 
reply to a statement by Lucius S. 
Storrs, president of the company, that 
the Grand Avenue residents had shown 
selfishness in their demand for a re- 
routing of cars. 


Transportation 


News Notes 


One-Man Cars on More Lines.— 
Commissioner Cann of Toledo recently 
announced that one-man cars would be 
placed in operation on the Cherry Street 
and East Broadway lines of the Com- 
munity Traction Company on Oct. 16. 
The cars will be of the pay-enter type 
with both entrance and exit at the front 
end. One-man cars have been in use 
on the Bancroft line more than three 
months. 


Freight Service Resumed.—Trolley 
freight service between Allentown and 
Philadelphia, suspended more than a 
year ago when the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rapid Transit Company abrogated its 
agreement with the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, has been resumed. 
It is understood that while the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company was 
not an active participant in the new 
arrangement, it has leased its freight 
stations in Philadelphia to the Public 
Service Transportation Company, which 
will co-operate with the Lehigh Valley 
company. The Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the arrangement. 

Protest Fare Charges.—Corporation 
Counsel Wilbur of Portland, Me., has 
forwarded a petition to the Public 
Utilities Commission protesting against 
the high rates charged by the Cumber- 
land County Power & Light Company. 
The present charge on the railway di- 
vision of the Cumberland County Power 
& Light Company is an 8-cent coupon 
rate with a 10-cent cash fare. It is 
expected that the City Council of South 
Portland will be asked to join in fight 
for reduced fares. In answer to the 
complaint of the special committee of 
the city government seeking a reduc- 
tion in fares the company has filed 
a statement with the Public Utilities 
Commission asking a dismissal of the 
charges. The company claims that even 
the present fare schedule is not suffi- 
cient to provide a fair return. Fur- 
ther, the railway claims that there has 
been no change of conditions in con- 
nection with the operation of the sys- 
tem that warrants a reduction in rates. 
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Salina Road Successful 


W. E. Smither Continues as Manager 
There Under Change in Control, 
First Since 1911 


Kansas has a little electric road that 
has long been almost entirely a family 
affair. The property is located at 
Salina. There are only 7.25 miles of 
track, but the road stands high, very 
high, with the public. Among the 
principal owners of the property for a 
decade now have been H. C. Smither 
and W. E. Smither, the one president 
and the other secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. Recently, however, 
along came J. J. Wiesendanger looking 
for a paying investment. He hadn’t 
far to seek and now Mr. Wiesendanger 
controls the Salina Street Railway and 
is its president. With,a true eye to 
the main chance Mr. Wiesendanger has 
announced that W. E. Smither will 
continue in the job that he has so 
acceptably filled for many years. 

And why shouldn’t he? The Salina 
company has never increased its fare 
beyond 5 cents. Moreover, the road has 
been operated profitably. Salina has 
only about 15,000 inhabitants. The 
town is fairly well spread out. It is 
only twelve blocks, however, from the 
union station to the business center. 
Mr. Smither’s philosophy was that so 
far as Salina was concerned local folks 
figured a nickel was just a nickel and 
that they would pay a nickel to ride a 
few blocks, but would not pay any more. 
In fact, the real thrifty among the 
company’s patrons—and Kansas is a 
place of thrift—ride for a fraction 
more than 44 cents, for the company 
sells tickets at the rate of twenty-two 
for $1 and a $5 book of tickets for 
$4.50. Although the fare was kept 
constant, the pay of the employees was 
raised from 15 and 20 cents an hour, 
the rate in effect before the war, to 
85 and 40 cents an hour. These are only 
some of the facts. Most important, 
perhaps, of all as recording the meas- 
ure of success of the company is the 
record of the payment of a dividend 
of 8 per cent in 1921 on the $160,000 
of stock of the company. 

A road with only nine cars is cer- 
tainly not in luck when the jitneys 
arrive on the streets. These pests 
didn’t overlook Salina. When the jitney 
began to develop as a possible rival 
of the Salina Street Railway, officials 
of the company did not seek to bar 
them from the streets. The Smither 
management tried out the jitneys as an 
adjunct of the railway company’s busi- 
ness. A motor bus operated along a 
main street in Salina, paralleling one 
of the car lines part of the distance, 
but running beyond that line’s terminus 
to the Country Club. Now a motor bus 
is being operated on a half-hour sched- 
ule to a section of the city not reached 
by the railway lines. Bus fares are 10 


cents. The buses are said not to be 
making any money, but they have 
proved a valuable adjunct and have 
kept the good will of the public for 
the railway. 

H. C. Smither bought the line in 1911. 
{t then consisted of a gasoline motor 
car and a narrow gage track, built 
with 30 lb. rails. The original line 
operated from the old railroad station 
to Kansas Wesleyan University, 3 miles. 
Since then it has been entirely rebuilt, 
equipped for electric operation and ex- 
tended considerably. 

When called seven years ago by his 
father to enter the traction business, 
Warren E. Smither—for that is the 
full name of the secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Salina 
Street Railway—was a farmer. He 
had been a bank clerk a short time. 


W. E. SMITHER 


That comprised his business experience. 
The elder Mr. Smither said to his son: 
“You start in now to learn the rail- 
way business, because some day you’re 
going to have to manage this line.” 

Learning from the ground up, Mr. 
Smither put in a year at the carhouse 
as a laborer—washing cars, repairing 
brakes, building track, fighting the 
battles of keeping cars running in big 
snowstorms. 

Mr. Smither was twenty-six years 
old then. He knows everything con- 
nected with the operation of his small 
traction company. Undoubtedly one of 
the major items in the success of the 
5-cent fare in Salina is Mr. Smither’s 
self-imposed apprenticeship and the 
direct contact he maintains now with 
every activity. He sees personally that 
everything needed is done rightly. 

As secretary-treasurer of the board 
of directors, Mr. Smither is no mere 
figurehead. He collects fares from the 
cash boxes on the cars. In fact, it is 
said that he performs all the duties of 
a company treasurer, purchasing agent, 
general manager, lineman, bookkeeper, 
shopman, motorman—anything, wher- 
ever needed most. 


Wallace Muir, Lexington Lawyer, 
to Lead Claims Association 


Wallace Muir, attorney in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will direct the destinies of the 
American Electric Railway Claims 
Association for the coming year. Mr. 
Muir was elected president at the final _ 
meeting of the.association in Chicago 
on Oct. 5. 

A long list of accomplishments in the 
legal, political and electric railway 
world is attached to Mr. Muir’s name. 
He is a well-known personage in the 
association, for since 1911 he has at- 
tended all except one of the association 
meetings, has served on several com- 
mittees, including the executive com- 
mittee, and filled the chairs of first, sec- 
ond and third vice-president. He thus 
proves himself interested in activities 
of all electric railways, though his spe- 
cial allegiance is to the Kentucky Trac- 
tion & Terminal Company. He has gen- 
eral supervision of the claims depart- 
ment of this company and tries all 
cases for it. He is connected in the 
same way with the Kentucky Utilities 
Company, Lexington. This work he has 
carried on since 1911. 

Mr. Muir was born near Lexington, 
and at an early age moved to the city, 
where he has since continuously re- 
sided. He attended the State Univer- 
sity at Lexington for three years, then 
took up the study of law at Washing- 
ton & Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
and in 1900 was graduated from Cen- 
tral University of Richmond, Ky., now 
Center College, Danville. 

After graduation he entered the law 
office of Bronston & Allen, which was 
one of the leading law firms of Ken- 
tucky. Later he opened private offices 
in Lexington. He has enjoyed a large 
practice and has been associated with 
some of the leading cases in Kentucky 
during the last ten years. In addition 
to his private practice he has served 
as city attorney and city solicitor and 
commonwealth’s attorney of the Twen- 
ty-second Judicial District. 


Mr. Gaboury on Long Leave 
of Absence 


Arthur Gaboury, superintendent of the 
Montreal (Que.) Tramways, has been 
granted a long leave of absence in order 
to allow him to recuperate his health. 
His condition has improved, but further 
rest is necessary to obtain a complete 
cure. Provisionally, A. J. Gadoua, for- 
merly claims agent, has been appointed 
to act as superintendent, and C. H. 
Shaw, formerly assistant to Mr. Ga- 
boury, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of transportation, with 
supervision over the movement of pas- 
senger and freight traffic. 

Mr. Gaboury, after completing his 
college course at St. Laurent, entered 
the employ of the Montreal Street Rail- 
way in 1894 as conductor and later 
served as motorman, thereby gaining a 
practical knowledge of the transporta- 
tion business. In 1901 he was appointed 
assistant inspector, and soon thereafter 
became depot clerk of the central car- 
house. A few months later he was trans- 
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ferred to the new carhouse on St. Denis 
Boulevard, as chief clerk, having charge 
of the suburban line to Sault au 
Recollet. 

In 1903 the claims department was 
separately organized, and Mr. Gaboury 
was put in charge as claims agent, 
which position he retained until 1906, 
when he was made assistant superin- 
tendent. A year later he was appointed 
superintendent, which position he has 
held to the present time. 

Mr. Gaboury was president of the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association 
in 1920, and is now treasurer of the 
association. In the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association Mr. 
Gaboury has always been active and at 
the recent meeting in Chicago he was 
made second vice-president of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association. 


B. F. Bardo Promoted 


B. F. Bardo, formerly engineer of 
power plants of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, has been 
appointed superintendent of electric 
transmission. He will be in charge of 
operation and maintenance of the wire 
plant between New York and Cedar 
Hill. His headquarters will be at Cos 
Cob, Conn. Mr. Bardo has been with 
the New Haven since 1914, when he en- 
tered the office of the superintendent of 
power. A year later he was appointed 
inspector of power plants, and in No- 
vember, 1917, was made engineer of 
power plants. He was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1913 with the de- 
gree of mechanical engineer. For 
more than a year, and until he joined 
the New Haven company, he was in the 
testing department of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Bardo was 
born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1889. 


Dr. Stratton President of Boston 
Technical School 


Samuel Wesley Stratton, for twenty- 
one years director of the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on Oct. 11. Dr. 
Stratton, before joining the Standards 
Bureau, was a professor of physics. at 
the University of Chicago. Under his 
leadership the bureau has grown from a 
small office of weights and measures, 
with three or four employees, to a 
large organization, with a staff of more 
than 900 employees. A dozen buildings 
are now needed to house the bureau, 
which is the largest government labora- 
tory in the world. The bureau is now 
a center of scientific research for many 
government purchasing departments 
and for industry. Miniature manufac- 
turing plants of textiles, ceramics, glass 
and paper have been established to de- 
termine the best industrial processes. 

Dr. Stratton was graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1884. The 
honorary degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing has been conferred on him by the 
University of Illinois, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of Cam- 
bridge and by Yale University. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Glasgow Rail Contract Awarded 
to American Company 


A proposal by Glasgow Tramways 
committee to accept a tender at 
£15,325 ‘by the United States Steel 
Products Company was confirmed by 
the Town Council on Aug. 24, but not 
until the matter had been debated for 
a long time. The English tenderers 
were three Sheffield firms, Hadfields, 
Edgar Allen & Company and _ the 
Titan Trackwork Company, their 
lowest offer being £18,262. The 
English tenders were within a few 
hundred pounds of each other. 

The Labor members of the Council 
objected to the order going to America 
as they alleged that the conditions of 
employment in the United States did 
not comply with the Glasgow Corpora- 
tions fair wages clause. It was also 
contended that in view of the large 
amount of unemployment the work 
should be kept at home. 

In support of the recommendation 
it was stated that the committee had 
received from the United States Steel 
Products Company a guarantee as to 
hours of work and wages paid. Bailie 
MecWhirr, chairman of the Tramways 
Committee, in urging that the lowest 
tender should be accepted, said that 
the conditions and wages were better 
in the American than in the English 
steel works. As to relieving unem- 
ployment, the question was asked: 
Why should Glasgow pay £3,000 to 
help the working people of Sheffield? 
The offer made by the American firm 
was accepted by thirty-three votes to 
thirty-one. 


1,500,000 Volts Generated 
Further advances in the generation 
of extremely high electric potentials 
have been announced by the High 


-Voltage Engineering Laboratory of the 


Pittsfield Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Sev 
eral combinations of voltages have 
been obtained and studied for the first 
time, the highest being 1,500,000 volts, 
which is half again as much as’ that 
recorded in this laboratory a year ago. 

In this combination one terminal with 
1,000,000 volts was connected above 
ground and the other with 500,000 volts 
below ground. 

One million two hundred and fifty 
thousand volts, single-phase, was also 
produced and 1,000,000 volts, three 
phase, with neutral grounded. 

A million and a half volts arced be- 
tween needle points 14 ft. apart. One 
million volts, three phase, formed a 
blazing triangle 9 ft. on a side between 
needle points. 

Such advances, the Pittsburgh labo- 
ratory said, are not only of importance 


in electrical research and the design of 
apparatus for the more economical 
transmission of electric power over 
long distances but also open up new 
fields of research for the physicist, 
astronomer and physician. 


Increased Industrial Activity 
Seen in Demand for Sur- 
plus Freight Cars 


According to reports just received 
by the American Railway Association 
from the railroads of the country all 
the surplus freight cars have been 
needed to move business. This grow- 
ing demand for transportation facili- 
ties presents a situation the like of 
which has not been noted since Novem- 
ber, 1920, and is due to increased indus- 
trial activity. 

For the week ended Sept. 15, accord- 
ing to reports filed, the railroads had 
pending requests from shippers for 
85,906 freight cars which could not be 
immediately filled. This was an in- 
crease of 18,007 cars over the number 
on Sept. 8. Within the same time 
there was a decrease from 438,168 to 
4,476 in the number of surplus freight 
ears that are scattered throughout the 
country. 


Fourteen Substations at Work 


The contract for building the fourth 
automatic substation of the Los 
Angeles (‘Cal.) Railway is to be 
awarded soon. The new station will be 
located on Hobart Street. A 1,000-kw. 
converter manufactured by the General 
Electric Company, will be installed. 

Completion of the West Adams unit 
will give four automatic substations 
on the system. The first one was 
placed in the company’s Vernon yards 
With the other stations that require 
the attention of operators, the com- 
pany will have fourteen substations 
generating power necessary for street 
car service. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 17, 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........ 13.812 


Pe wire pave Gentsper lb. ese ces 
Lead canta per los Aw sisciisicsn nine levayovelace 6.55 
ZIRCECEMTS DET UD wore tek oo fein ds e's «rep Lole> 


Tin, ‘Straits, GENTS Per IDs sath) caielaerdcklane 34 875 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hemps 


ton Roads, gross tons...... a $5. 625 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons..... 4.30 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 3.625 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 3.25 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 2.375 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

WR ee el ciaiirs ails ssn sp sca 6.50 
Weatherproof wire base,N.Y.,cents per lb. 16.00 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags $2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bbl.lots), N.Y.,cents per gal. 91.50_ 
White lead,(100-lb. keg), N.Y.,cents perlb. 11.625 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N.Y., pergal..... $1.45 
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Rolling Stock 


Louisville (Ky.) Railway is very 
busy in its shops just now in convert- 
ing a lot of its old single-truck cars 
into one-man cars. Deliveries on the 
large order for cars placed a few weeks 
ago are expected to start shortly. 

United Electric Railways, Providence, 
R. L., has placed an order with the Os- 
good Bradley Car Company, Worcester, 
Mass., for 100 cars at an average cost 
of $12,000 a car. A few months ago 
the railway at Providence placed an 
order for fifty cars with the same 
manufacturer. 

Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., is constructing in its own 
carhouse an all-steel framework car 
designed for both city and suburban 
service. This modern light-weight car 
will probably serve as a standard when- 
ever additional equipment is required in 
the future. 


Track and Roadway 


Northwestern Ohio Railway & Power 
Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, has about 
completed the work of renewing the 
road bed between Toledo and Port Clin- 
ton. 

Philadelphia, Pa——The City Coun- 
eil’s transportation committee has 
authorized the extension of a trolley 
line on Ogontz Avenue from Champ- 
lost Avenue to Old York Road. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway has 
started the reconstruction of Spring 
Street between First Street and the 
Temple Block. New ties, ballast and 
rail will be installed. 

Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., will change the grade and relay 
the tracks on High Street, Burlington. 
In Harrison the company will lay as- 
phalt between the tracks on Harrison 
Avenue. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Works has signed the Indiana Serv- 
ice Corporation franchise for a single 
track line on Putnam Street and has 
referred the matter to the City Coun- 
cil for action. 

Eastern Texas Electric Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., is building an exten- 
sion of its lines on Magnolia Avenue to 
the grounds of the East Texas Fair 
Association. The extension will be 
completed in time for the fair this fall, 
it is announced by officials of the com- 
pany. 

Houston (Tex.) Electric Company 
has been denied permission to extend 
its Studewood car line north on Reagan 
Street through Woodland Heights. The 
City Council expressed a willingness 
to grant permission for the extension 
to be built out Watson Street, one block 
west of Reagan. 

Dallas (Tex.) Railway will work over 
numerous street crossings in carrying 
out an agreement made with the Dallas 
Automobile Club, according to Richard 
Meriwether, vice-president and gen- 


- 


eral manager. Automobile drivers had 
complained that certain street cross- 
ings were rough and made automobile 
travel difficult and unpleasant. 

Cincinnati & Dayton (Ohio) Traction 
Company through George P. Sohngen, 
receiver, has been authorized by the 
Ohio State Court of Appeals to expend 
$1,500 for the construction of a tem- 
porary bridge over the Two-Mile Creek 
near Hamilton, Ohio, so that cars of 
the traction company can be run 
through without the transferring of 
passengers and freight. The old bridge 
was washed away during the recent 
high water. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Company 
is installing oil burning equipment at 
its power plant on Riverside Avenue. 

Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway 
is erecting a small carhouse on P Street. 

Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., contemplates the erection of a 
new carhouse at Harrison. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway has 
awarded the contract to the National 
‘Ingineering Corporation, Boston, to 
erect a three-story 120 x 41-ft. rein- 
forced concrete storehouse building on 
George Street and Sullivan Square, 
Boston. 


Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is making extensive 
improvements in its power distribution 
system on the interurban line between 
Indianapolis and Louisville, according 
to L. M. Brown, general superintendent. 
A new automatic substation has been 
installed at Langdon, 10 miles south 
of Indianapolis, and another of the 
same type, costing $30,000 will be in- 
stalled at Azalia, 10 miles north of 
Seymour, Ind. The manually operated 
substation at Reddington, Ind., will be 
moved to Southport, Ind., and consoli- 
dated with the one in operation there 
at this time. More even distribution 
of current is the object of the com- 
pany in making the changes. The sub- 
stations will feed in current taken from: 
the transmission system. 


The ‘Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently began the operation of a new 
General Electric 30,000-kw. turbo-gen- 
erator at the Lakeside power station. 
This unit brings the capacity of the 
station up to 70,000 kw., the two tur- 
bines in the original plant being of 
20,000-kw. capacity. This new unit 
represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. The new structure 
consists of the turbine house and the 
switch house, both being additions to 
the first unit, extending the westerly 
part of the original building to the 
south. In building the original unit 
provision was made for boiler capacity 
and water service, fuel capacity and 
handling apparatus for a plant of 200,- 
000 kw. capacity, so no new extension 
was needed to that part of the plant. 


Trade Notes 


Walter S. McKee has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel Company and 


will develop the business of the Inland | 


Fngineering Company of Chicago, of 
which he is president. 

Maine Concrete Railroad Tie Com- 
pany, Corinna, Me., has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of Maine, 
to manufacture concrete railway ties, 
ete. The capital stock of the concern 
is $10,000. Sidney S. Smith, has been 
chosen president; H. C. Milliken, treas- 
urer; and. Jason F. Small, secretary. 

Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturers of Noark fuses 
and protective devices, Vulcabeston 
packing and Insulation and Johns-Pratt 
molded products, announces the ap- 
pointment of George V. W. Ingham as 
eastern sales manger for the Electr:cal 
Division. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the New York office of the 
company in the Liggett Building, 41 
East Forty-second Street. Mr. Ingham 
is well known in the electrical wiring 
device field, having held until recently 
the position of Eastern sales manager 
of the Bryant Electric Company, with 
which he was associated for eleven 
years. Prior to that Mr. Ingham was 


associated with Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
as western sales agent. 


New Advertising Literature 


Herman H. Sticht & Company, New 
York, N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 
115 descriptive of The Standco Megoh- 
mer. 

Worcester Brush & Scraper Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has issued a 
catalog describing its high grade engi- 
neer supplies, foundry supplies, ete. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., has issued Bulletin No. 
3, describing the Parker process which 
changes the surface of any kind of iron 
or steel so that the rust problem is 
eliminated. | 

American Abrasive Metals Company, 
New York, N. Y., sales representative 
for the United States and Canada of 
the Carborundum Anti-Slip Tile, has 
issued a catalog describing in detail the 
new non-slip tile for walking surfaces. 
A specification guide for the setting of 
the tile both in new and repair work, 
together with size and shapes table of 
standard sizes and prices of the same, 
is included in the catalog. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a new publication, reprint 
125, incorporating an address on light- 
weight interurban cars delivered be- 
fore the Central Electric Railway 
Association convention, by F. E. 
Wynne, manager of the Railway Equip- 
ment Engineering Department. The 
publication discusses the advantages of 
the use of light-weight cars for inter- 
urban service over the heavier type of 
double-truck cars. 


